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Modern Language Note 


Volume LIX APRIL, 1944 Number 4 


ANGLO-FRENCH ETYMOLOGIES 


1. CANTANKEROUS < ME. contak, contek ‘strife.’ The etymo- 
logical dictionaries are all agreed on the equation represented in the 
heading of this section, but, with the exception of Weekley, they 
seem to have no opinions as to the origin of the ME. word. Weekley 
states: “[ME.] contek is altered from [OF.] contet (= ‘ con- 
test ’),” and offers an Anglo-French attestation of contet: Mortel 
cuntet cumence a livrer en la cité de Nicole [Mayor of Lincoln, 
c. 1272]. It would seem that here we have what Prof. Malone, 
MLN. uvtt, 152, has called “the usual Weekley complement of 
mistakes,” since this cuntet offered to us as the source of our ME 
contak is evidently a variant of (or better, in view of the frequent 
confusion in the Middle Ages between c and t, the mistake of a 
copyist for) OF. contec, conte(c)k(e), contak, a word attested 
especially in Anglo-Norman texts (Godefroy, Tobler-Lommatzsch) 
in the meaning of ‘strife? This noun must be related to the 
Northern OF. verb contechier contequier, for which Godefroy lists 
two separate items: 

1. ‘plaire’ (many examples) 
2. ‘toucher’ (three texts from Tournay, two of which contain the 


phrase contecquier et esproeuver) 
—‘mesurer’ (twice the phrase contechier et adviser) 


—‘uni, mélé’ (a heraldic expression: d’azur ... une bande contichée 
d@argent et de gueules). 

In Tobler-Lommatzsch (where only the form contequier is used) 

no such two-fold division is attempted: a distinction is made only 

between transitive and intransitive : 


intrans. ‘zusagen, genehmsein’ 
trans. ‘ betasten, befiihlen’ (Escoufle: Li mareschaus tog les conteke 
[die Pferde auf dem Markt]) 


This OF. verb ig evidently a derivative from the substantive 
‘23 
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teche tache ‘mark, notch, tally’ (Godefroy: ‘marque distinctive, 
qualité en général, en parlant de bonnes qualités . . . en parlant 
de mauvaises qualités’). Thus con-tech-ier, considered as an in- 
transitive, would mean something like ‘to come up to the mark, to 
be of top-notch quality ’; thus we come immediately to the meaning, 
which Godefroy chose to list separately: ‘to please.’ And the 
example from the Jeuz-partis: amie mal contecant, which the 
editor Lingfors glossed as ‘ une amie qui s’est compromise,’ means 
simply ‘a friend who is displeasing’ (‘qui marque mal’). In its 
transitive use, this same verb must have had originally the general 
meaning ‘to tally, mark ’—or, in phraseology less technical, ‘ to 
test’ (contecquier et esproeuver) and ‘to measure’ (contechier et 
adviser) ; the meanings ‘ to touch’ (cf. the example from Escoufle : 
note that Godefroy considers this as a primary meaning!) and ‘ to 
combine’ (cf. the heraldic expression) are obviously derivative. 
From the fundamental idea of ‘measuring, testing’ inherent to 
this verb, it would be only a step to that of *‘ to vie, to measure 
oneself, with someone "—and thus would be explained the substan- 
tive contec, contac ‘ strife’ which served as source for our English 
word cantankerous. To return to the verb from which this OF. 
noun was extracted: con-tech-ter is derived from teche by way of 
the prefix con-; a formation exactly parallel is to be found with 
OF. atechier (—ad-) ‘souiller’ (‘to spot’) and entechier 
(= in-) ‘to spot’: cf. fruits entechiés ‘spotted, rotten fruit’ 
(whence Mod. French entiché ‘having a soft spot [for], doting 
on’); this last formation tallies with O. Prov. entecar, entacar 
‘enticher, souiller’ and Span. entecado ‘lame, paralytic’ (enteco 
‘ feeble-minded ”). 

If we go back still further to seek the origin of the noun feche 
tache (Ital. tacca ‘ notch, quality,” Malatacca as a nickname) itself, 
we find that there has been proposed a relationship with the 
Germanic word-family Zeichen, token (cf. REW s.v. *taikka). 
But in view of the fact that in Romance there is missing the -n- 
of the proto-Germ. *taikn-, it seems to me more reasonable to 
admit for our Romance noun an onomatopeic stem *takk- *tekk 
‘to strike, to nick’ parallel to *tokk- (Fr. toucher). To such a 
*tekk- form would belong also Mod. Prov. téco ‘ tache’ (syn. taco), 
‘pierre qui sert de point de marque a certains jeux’ (syn. toco), 
‘gros morceau, lopin, guignon, ‘coup, blessure,’ técht techo 
‘horion, soufflet, blessure, meurtrissure, coup, cicatrice,’? ‘ morceau 
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de pain, tranche de fromage,’ ‘sot, imbécile’ (lit. ‘marked with 
a blow’); téc ‘stupide, ébahi, interdit’; técle ‘myope, ébahi, 
interdit, stupide’; O. Prov. tecola ‘boule de bois pour le jeu de 
quille’; Sp. tecla ‘key of a musical instrument’ (this does not 
belong to tegula, REW s. v.) ; Catal. tech in the phrase fer un gran 
tech ‘ to stow away a lot of food’ (lit. ‘to make a big dent’) ; tecla 
‘weak point, foible.’ 


2. Cuxprit. This word, in the legal reference ‘ prisoner at the 

bar, the accused, the offender,’ was, according to the NED, origin- 
ally used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, how will you be tried?’, a 
question formerly put to a prisoner indicted for high treason or 
felony who had pleaded ‘ Not guilty.’ In the following passage the 
editors recapitulate and endorse the explanation first given by 
Blount in his Law Dictionary: 
Known (as a word) only from 1678. According to the legal tradition, 
found in print shortly after 1700, culprit was not originally a word, but a 
fortuitous or ignorant running together of two words (the fusion being 
made possible by the abbreviated writing of legal records), viz. Anglo-Fr. 
culpable or L. culpabilis ‘ guilty,’ abbreviated cul., and prit or prist = 
OF. prest ‘ready.’ It is supposed that when the prisoner had pleaded 
‘ Not guilty,’ the Clerk of the Crown replied with ‘ Culpable: prest d’averrer 
nostre bille,’ i.e. ‘Guilty: [and I am] ready to aver our indictment’; that 
this reply was noted on the roll in the form cul. prist, etc.; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, his formula was mistaken 
for an appellation addressed to the accused. 


Note—This explanation is in accordance with the fact that the formula 
prest (prist) is of constant occurrence in mediaeval procedure, to signify 
that the parties are ready to go to judgment on a point of law, or to 
trial on an issue of fact . . . [examples]. Moreover non cul prist actually 
appears as an abbreviated form [a passage of the Liber assisarum of 
Edward I, with the French sentence: De rien culpable, prest d’averrer 
nostre bill is cited in an abridgement of 1568 as non cul prist]. 


This explanation seems “not altogether satisfactory” to the 
English etymologist Weekley ; it must be absolutely rejected by any 
Romance scholar. This prist which does not appear before 1568, 
and then only in an adulterated abridgement, is no O. Fr. form 
(O.Fr. prest!); even if the legal term were the O.Fr. prest, 
there is no good reason for the subsequent loss of the -s- (which 
was retained in ME. prest ‘loan’). Finally it is generally a 
dubious procedure to seek for etymologies in “ mistakes”; in this 
particular case it is most unlikely that a formula in which the 
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Clerk of the Crown asserts his decision would have been “ later” 
misinterpretated as an appellation addressed to the accused. 

I would rather propose that culprit be accepted from the be- 
ginning as a “word ”—a word meaning simply ‘ guilty.’? And, 
in spite of the late attestation of the English term, I suggest that 
it was based upon an O. Fr. *coulperez = coupable, which would 
represent a formation in which the suffix -erez (> L. -aricius: 
[annulus] sigillaricius in Vopiscus) was added to cou(l) pe ‘ guilt’? 
(cf. It. -ereccio in casereccio, villereccio, vernereccio etc.). This 
suffix was common in O.Fr.; and though *coulperez is not mentioned 
in the list given by A. Thomas, Nouveaux essais de phil. frang., 
p. 62 and 359 seq., still such a form is no more surprising than 
are many of the others he lists: O. Fr. bannerez (mod. Fr. banneret) 
‘qui a le droit d’avoir une banniére’ (from ban), O. Fr. bataillerez 
‘ardent a la bataille” O. Fr. (seigneur) gageret ‘ qui posséde a titre 
de gage,’ O. Fr. damerez (mod. Fr. dameret) ‘ homme dont la tenue, 
les maniéres rappellent celles d’une dame.’* The presence of -¢ 
instead of -z could be due to an analogical reconstruction of an 
oblique case, after the pattern of amanz-amant (cf. O. Fr. tiranz 
‘tyrant’: analogical oblique case tirant = Engl. tyrant; O. Fr. 
romanz = Eng. romance: romant = Eng. romaunt ; mod. Fr. chevet 
from O. Fr. chevez [< *capitium]). Traces of -erez unaltered may 
be found in the English forms buttress, butteris, butterice * 
(= 0. Fr. bouterez; Thomas, Rom. xx1x, 164-5), as well as of the 
corresponding feminine suffix -erece: fortress, fortalice, fortiless 
(= 0O.Fr. forterece). Incidentally, in both these groups may be 
found parallels for the loss of the first -e- and the development of 
the second -e- to -t- —just as we find it in culprit < *culperez. 

As regards the fact that by chance, no *coulperez has been 
attested, this should present no real difficulty to any one who is 
acquainted with the way in which English has preserved French 
words that have perished from the original tongue. Of course, my 
hypothesis hinges on the assumption that Eng. culprit is much older 
than 1678; I do not feel personally capable of attempting to bridge 
the gap of the preceding centuries. 


This was the feeling of Wedgwood, who suggested the possibility of a 
corruption of culpat (= culpatus). 

? For the semantic development of the adjectives with -erez to nouns with 
the meaning ‘able, disposed to do or be something,’ cf. Gamillschag, Bibl. 
dell’ Arch. rom, I1I*, 14: *couperez must have been equal to coup-able. 

* For OF. -z>E. -ce cf. also coppice, copse>OF. copeiz (-atioius-suffix). 
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3. Datuiy. This word, in the meaning ‘to converse, chat, pass 
one’s time in light social converse’ is attested, according to the 
NED, since 1300 (the noun dalliance since 1340) and is considered 
to have been borrowed from the Anglo-Norman dalier, which is 
attested in the compound form s’entredalier with the meaning ‘ to 
tease one another’ in the 12th cent. (Quatre Liv. des Rois, cf. 
Godef. and FEW) ; the simple form dalier is listed by P. Meyer 
in his glossary to Nicole Bozon’s Contes moralisés (ed. Soc. des anc. 
textes 1889), written about 1320, The FEW attests the word also 
in (Old) Walloon: dallier ‘ railler’ (15th c., Jean de Stavelot) and 
in Lorraine: dailli ‘ dire des sornettes aux portes ou aux fenétres des 
maisons, le soir, en contrefaisant sa voix.’ This kind of social game 
known as daillement, daillon, has been attested by P. Meyer in 
Bulletin de la Soc, des anc. textes 1876, p. 114; by Bonnardot in 
Mélusine 1, 570; and by Laurent and Hailland ibid. mu, 327: 
daiement is attested for Metz since the 15th century. 

As for the etymology of this Anglo-Norman and frontier dialect 
word, we find the following comment in the FEW s.v. dahlen 
(Germ.) ‘ tindeln’: 

Horning . . . und M[eyer-] L[iibke] . . . hatten von afr. daille ‘ sense’ 
[ =‘seythe’] ausgehen wollen, Dem widersprechen aber die Laute, da 
afr, dalier dreisilbig war; ausserdem wiire auch die bed.[eutungs-] ent- 
w.[icklung] schwer verstindlich. ... D.[eutsch] dahlen ist zwar erst im 16. 
Jh. belegt, erscheint aber im deutschen sprachgebiet weit herum heimisch, 
sogar im obersiichsischen. Es erscheint daher wohl miglich, dass die ein 
jh. friiher belegten ostfr. formen dem d. entlehnt sind, wo dahlen nach 
Weigand einheimisch sein kann. Dann miisste das agn. Wort dem ags. 
entnommen sein, dessen spitere vertreter me. dalien ‘ tindeln,’ ne. dally 
wiren 

[note: Diese sind bisher als dem agn. entlehnt aufgefasst worden]. 


Thus the Walloon and Lorraine dialect forms would be of German 
origin (dahlen), while the Anglo-Norman word, contrary to the 
opinion of earlier scholars, is considered to be of OE. origin (and 
our Eng. word dally would be a direct offspring of the OE. word). 
But von Wartburg fails to specify the exact OE. etymon he has in 
mind (is he thinking of an OE. parallel to Germ. dahlen?—but 
‘ Obersiichsisch’ is not Anglo-Saxon!), The dictionary of Kluge- 
Gotze (s.v. dahlen) continues to derive dally (ME. dallien) from 
Anglo-Norman dalier without offering any Germanic etymon—even 
for the German word dahlen itself, which is attested as late as the 
16th century. 
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Obviously, the Anglo-Norman origin of Eng. dally is sure.* But 
what is the etymon of this Anglo-Norman dalier? If we consider 
the two passages from Nicole Bozon’s Contes moralisés containing 
the verb dalier, it becomes apparent that the original meaning could 
not have been ‘ to talk’: 


[in n° 59 the friar has been speaking about the accumulative influence 
exerted by bad company]: 


chescun se joynt a autre en malice, ne est mye bon a dalier od tiel part. 
mes bon serreit qe ceux que unt le poer de tiel compaignie les severassent 
chescun de autre et les plantassent en diverse lieus 


[in n° 68 he speaks of the hedgehog who when attacked resists all the 
more strongly, but can be made to open up when tepid water is poured 
over him]: 


Pur ceo nous aprent coment devoms dalier od gentz qui sont en power 
de baillye ou de seignurie, qe par estre tariez [‘ provoked’] de grosse 
parolez, ne volent estre vencuz . . ., més par ewe, souple parole et priere 
volent estre vencuz, 


It seems clear that P. Meyer’s translation ‘ converser, jaser,’ as well 
as that of Tobler-Lommatzsch (‘sich unterhalten mit jem., tandeln ’) 
is wrong; such expressions as ne est mye bon a dalier od tiel part 
and ceo nous aprent coment devoms dalier od gentz qui... are 
best translated by the English phrase ‘ to deal with [such] people.’ 
‘ Jaser’ is excluded as a translation for the first example; in the 
second, for which Weekley (s.v. dally) offers the translation ‘to 
behave, deal judiciously ’ (without, however, drawing any conclusion. 
therefrom), we may see a beginning of the shift from ‘to have 
dealings with s. 0.’ to ‘ to handle, manage s. c.—by clever talk’ (par 
. . - souple parole). As for the meaning ‘tease,’ this may be 
discerned in a third example from Bozon (Char d’Orguetl, v. 292, 
ed. Vising) : 


[it is a sign of good breeding when ladies love one another]: 


Mes eles unt envye quant veyent chivaler 
Plus a une ke a autre de parole dayler 


(the noun estrif is mentioned 1. 285). But it is only the compound 


expression ‘de parole dayler’ which gives this meaning: dayler 
alone cannot refer to (teasing) speech. 


‘The underlying Anglo-Norman form can be as well dalier (cf. tarry 
<OF. entarier<vulg. Lat, *in-teritare REW 4491) as dailler (cf. tally 
<OF. taill(i)er). 
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By now it must have become obvious that, as the etymon of the 
Anglo-Norman dalier I shall suggest the English word-family to 
deal ‘ to give s.o. his due share,’ or, more specifically, the OE. dal 
‘a division, portion, allotment, dole,” (Proto-Germ. *dail-, German 
Tetl) which is a parallel form to OE. dél and which has given the 
mod. Eng. dole—or, in the Northern phonetic development, dale. 
All that is necessary to make this suggestion acceptable is to assume 
that the meaning of this dole, dale ‘dealing, having to do with, 
business’ which is attested in ME. since the 14th century (NED 
8. vv.) already existed in OE. The date of the borrowing of the 
Anglo-Norman word must be earlier than the a > 0 development 
in ME., of which the first traces are attested sporadically in the 
11th century and which is finally achieved everywhere (with the 
single exception of the North where -a- is still retained today) 
by the 15th century (K. Luick, Hist. Gr. d. engl. Spr., p. 369). To 
the dal- stem of the OE. word there was added in French the verbal 
ending -ter ( = -oyer < Greco-Lat. -izare), cf. manier, plaidier- 
plaidoyer, charrier-charroyer (Eng. carry) :° *dal-ter, 

This OE, etymology explains the Anglo-Norman habitat of 
dalier ; thus von Wartburg, in positing an OE. etymon, was correct 
as far as he went. Whether the Walloon and Lorraine words are 
borrowed from Anglo-Norman, and whether the German word is 
derived from the French frontier dialects,* one cannot say. But 
the sequence ME, dal > Anglo-Norman dalier (12th cent.) > Eng. 
dally (14th cent.) is sure. The further development of dally ‘to 
defer idly’ occurs within the course of the purely English history 
of the word (cf. NED). 


5 *carr-izare is, in fact, the ultimate etymon of Eng. carry—not carricare, 
as the NED suggests. 

*I am inclined, however, to think that the German dahlen goes back, as 
Kluge-Gitze say (not s.v. dahlen, but s.v. Dohle), to the onomatopeic 
Germanic dalen, tallen, tullen ‘to chat,’ which has given to German such 
heterogeneous words as the name of the Swiss hero Tell (originally mean- 
ing: ‘dull-witted’) and the name of the bird ‘ jack-daw’ Dohle (variants 
dahle, dalle, dul; literally ‘the chatting bird,’ cf. Ital. taccola ‘ jack-daw’ 
>taccolare ‘to chat’). Thus the Anglo-Norman and the dialectal Fr. 
words have different etyma, and the secondary ‘onomatopeization’ of 
Eng. dilly-dally must be distinguished from the primary ‘ onomatopoesis ’ 
of Germ. dalleri dallera, dillen dallen, dilledelle, dellemelle (variants quoted 
by the DWb). 
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4, Fiaunt. This verb, according to the NED, means: 1) “of 
plumes, banners etc.: To wave gaily or proudly ” (whose feathers 
flaunt and flicker in the winde, 1576) ; 2) “of persons: To walk or 
move about so as to display one’s finery; to display oneself in unbe- 
comingly splendid or gaudy attire, to obtrude oneself boastfully, 
impudently, or defiantly on the public view ” (in suits of silkes to 
flaunte, 1566). These intransitive meanings are the first attested ; 
the transitive meaning ‘to display ostentatiously . . . to flourish, 
parade, show off’ is quite recent (1827). Of the etymology the 
NED remarks: 


Of unknown origin. The monosyllables of similar endings are (exc. perh. 
gaunt) all from Fr.; but no Fr. word is known which could be the source. 
Possibly the word may be an onomatopeia formed with a vague recollection 
of fly, flout and vaunt .. .” 


™The idea of a blend of several onomatopeias into one vague compound 
must, it seems to me, be rejected as long as there is one definite etymon 
to be proposed. I am not opposed, by principle, either to onomatopeic 
etymons or to the assumption of onomatopeic blends as such, but I would 
admit these last only in cases where no other (unitarian) explanation is 
at hand. The NED has a liking for ‘mixed onomatopeias’; for example, 
s. v. clash we are told that this noun (attested about 1500) was intended 
to describe ‘the loud sound of collision made by a heavy stroke or blow, 
the first impact of which is firm and hard, but is followed by a confused 
sound of many looser and lighter impacts; the kind of blow or strike which 
yields this sound,’ and that the etymology is a kind of compound onoma- 
topeia: ‘Clash .. . suggests an action produced in the same way as the 
clap or clack, which, instead of abruptly ending like these, is broken down 
as it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of smashing or rustling 
sounds (as in dash, splash, smash etc.).’ I would rather suggest that 
clash comes from OF esclachier (variant of esclichier, esclicier or of 
esclater), which was deprived of its es- (cf. tinsel<OF. estincelle), and 
from which was also derived (with -scl->-sl- as in slander< OF. esclandre) 
Eng. slash ‘a cutting stroke delivered with an edged weapon or . . . with 
a whip’ (the noun being attested in 1576, the corresponding verb in 1382, 
in the Wycliffe Bible). Thus, while the NED’s description of the double- 
beat sound represented by clash undoubtedly corresponds to modern feel- 
ings, this could not have applied to the word originally: its synonyms, 
Fr. esclat and Ital. scatto, reveal nothing of this double-beat rhythm. 

Again, the verb stodge, attested first in Dryden (1674: ‘a kind of gibblet 
porridge . . . stodge full of ...’) and meaning originally ‘to fill quite 
full, to fill to distension, to stuff in as a filling material ’ in the 19th century, 
is explained by the NED as ‘perhaps phonetically symbolic after words 
like stuff, podge.’ But in this case too there seems to me to be indicated a 
‘unitarian’ etymology: dial. Fr. étauger, étuger etc., OF. estoier, estuier 
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If we turn to gaunt we are surprised to find a French etymon 
proposed,* but the editors are consistent in denying a French origin 
to flaunt : “ all other words in -aunt (exc, flaunt) are of Fr. origin.” 


‘ economize, preserve, spare.’ In the REW these words are divided among the 
two articles: (Basque) estalpe ‘rescue’ and *studiare ‘to spend care on 
something’: under estalpe are grouped the Berry étauger (listed by Joubert) 
and a Lyons etezi (which must be corrected to étogi, v. Puitspelu) —along 
with Prov. estalbiar, Catal. estalviar; under *studiare are grouped the 
OF. estoier, the Lyons ato#é (to be corrected again into étogi or étoyit, 
intoyi, v. Puitspelu)—along with Prov. estug ‘étui.’ Since, however, 
we find also at Lyons a form tarba ‘épargne’ clearly related with Prov. 
estalbiar (-lb->-rb), it is obviously preferable to separate the Prov.-Catal. 
estalbiar (-viar) from the Fr. dialectal words ending in -auger, -augi. 
Along with Berry étauger I would place the Vendéme étuger ‘ sortir adroite- 
ment d’un pas difficile’ (i.e. to preserve oneself?), which would likewise 
seem, because of its -u-, to be derived from studiare. From the meanings 
‘to care for, to preserve,’ ‘to put into an étui’ one comes easily to that 
of ‘ to fill quite full, to cram’ (esp. in reference to food), cf. Prov. estuja, 
estucha ‘ renfermer, serrer, (en) coffrer,’ ‘ avaler, boire’ (Mistral), and such 
parallels from Fr. argot as se caler, se garnir le fusil, se taper la cloche, 
s’en foutre plein la lampe etc. An estoger<*studiare can sive Eng. 
stodge—perhaps were a Eng. stooge was originally a dialect variant 
of stodge, meaning ‘a fill-in.’ 

Finally, the NED suggests a similarly ‘mixed onomatopeic’ “origin for 
the verb flounder “in early use, to stumble; subsequently, ty struggle 
violently and oe to plunge, roll and tumble about in or a in mire; 
of a horse, to rear, to plunge.” This word (attested as flunder sjace 1590) 
is explained by the NED: “Perh. an onomatopeie blending of yhe sound 
and sense of various earlier words; cf. Founder... (OF. fondrery, Blunder, 


and the many vbs. with initial fl- expressing impetuous and clu 
ments.” But there is possible an explanation much simpler 
assumption of a ‘ porte-manteau word’ & la Lewis Carroll: v 
French, alongside Flandre ‘ Flanders,’ the 16th cent. flandrin ‘ 
of Flanders.’ The latter, attested since the 15th cent. in th 
‘fluet, élancé’ has, in the various Fr. patois, such meanings 


se mouvoir,’ ‘ fainéant et trainard,’ ‘ paresseux,’ ‘ ouvrier lent ou 4 


the Prov. verb derived therefrom, flandrina, means ‘ fainéanter, la} 
in harmony with the French conception of the Flemish (tall a 
with a careless attitude), ef. FEW s.v. Flandern and flaming! 


sy move- 
than this 
ye find in 


inhabitant 


meaning 
‘lent & 
resseux ’; 
hbiner 


hd lanky, 


*flandriner ‘to move awkwardly’ could give Eng. flounder ‘to s 


tumble about as in a mire ’—with @>-oun- as in jounce-jaunce} 


trance etc., and with a simplification of the ME. *flaundrenen to 


A verb 


mble, to 
trounce- 
flaunder, 


ef, loiter from dial. Fr. loitriner. 
*The NED would explain gaunt as “a graphic adoption of g.' 

gent, Gent, elegant”; it seems to me, however, that we have to 

with the Picardian or Normandian form of Fr, jaunet: gaunet ‘ 


y 


= OF. 
simply 
llowish.’ 


— 


> 
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But it is not at all difficult to find a French etymon, provided we 
do not insist upon an old attestation in standard French. In 
modern Normandian there is a fllaneter ‘ babiller, bavarder ’ attested 
in Jersey by the FEW, and representing the diminutive (used in a 
secondary derived meaning) of the well-known Fr. flaner ‘ aller sans 
but en se laissant distraire par une chose, par une autre, pour passer 
le temps.’ This verb, as Briich first showed in ZfSL. wii, 441, is 
not attested in Parisian speech until the beginning of the 19th 
century, but is attested as early as 1645 in Normandy, where it 
originated ; likewise of Normandian origin are probably the nouns 
flanerie (attested at the end of the 16th century with Thomas de 
Courval, a poet born in Normandy) and flanier (attested with 
Voiture, who was born in Amiens). As for the etymology of flaner 
the FEW remarks s. v. flana (anord.) ‘ unbesonnen herumlaufen ’: 


Wenn man die tatsachen sprechen lisst, so konstatiert man, dass fldner 
und seine ablt. seit dem 16. jh. in der Normandie belegt sind und hier die 
reichste semantische entw. haben, dass sie erst zu beginn des 19, jh. nach 
Paris gedrungen sind. . . . Man wird daher die von Diez, 585 aufgestellte 
etym. anord. flana ‘unbesonnen herumlaufen’ nicht so ohne weiteres 
ablehnen, wie das bisher geschehen ist. Das einzige moment, das dagegen 
spricht, ist, dass fléner nicht friiher belegt ist. Doch ausschlaggebend 
kann das nicht sein. 


If we assume that some such Normandian derivative of flaner as a 
*flaneter ‘ to idle around’ is underlying the 16th cent. Eng. flaunt, 
we will have thereby attested the existence of our fléner as early as 
the second half of the 16th; thus it is apparent that, both in 
derivation and in semantics, the range of this word was considerably 
greater than might be guessed from the French. 

As for the meaning ‘to walk or move about so as to display 
oneself (or one’s plumes, feathers etc.),’ this could come directly 
from the meaning ‘to idle around, to fool around’: one may note 
a similar development with the old Danish flane (with which the 
Old Norse etymon is related) ; we find in Old Danish the meanings, 
‘a fool’ (sb.), ‘to run about’ (vb.), and in Modern Danish ‘a 
coquettish woman’ (sb.), ‘to act coquettishly’; here there is the 
shift ‘fool (-ing) ’ > ‘ ostentation ’ (cf. also a dialectal meaning of 
fla(u)nty as given by Wright in his Eng. Dial Dict.: ‘ capricious, 
eccentric, unsteady, flighty’). The idea of ‘ flaunting and flicker- 
ing in the wind,’ which the NED offers as the original one, probably 


\ 
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represents instead a third stage, following upon that of ‘ to display 
one’s finery.’ ® 


5. To Forst. Wedgwood (whose definition is adopted by the 
Universal Dict.) says of to foist: “To foist, feist, fizele are all 
originally to break wind in a noiseless manner, and thus to foist 
is to introduce something the obnoxious effects of which are only 
learned by disagreeable experience . . . The original is plainly an 
imitation of the noise.” A different etymology is proposed by 
the NED: 


prob. ad. Du, dial. vuisten to take in the hand, f. vuist fist; cf. Germ. dial. 
féusten. The Du. word now means to play at a game in which one player 
holds some coins in his hand, and the others guess at their number 
(Prof. Gallée). 


The original meaning (now obsolete) is 


trans. (Dicing) “to palm (a ‘flat’ or false die) so as to be able to 
introduce it when required, Also intr. to cheat by this means (in [the 
first] quot. 1545 [Ascham: “If they be trew dise, what shyfte will they 
make to set one of them with slyding, with cogging, with foysting, with 
coyting,*® as they call it”] app. used loosely). To foist in: to introduce 


°A phonetic confusion is today gaining ground between to flaunt and 
to flout, as is pointed out in a letter to the ‘Spillway’ in the Baltimore 
morning Sun, January 21, 1943) : the writer quotes from the San Francisco 
Chronicle the line: ‘ just before Hitler flaunted the League,’ and he com- 
ments: ‘Are we to imagine the dictator seizing that august body and 
waving it exultingly aloft?’ 

As for flout from ‘to play the flute,’ cf. not only Dutch fluiten ‘to 
mock,’ but also Parisian fldte! ‘expression qui exprime la colére, le 
mépris ou qu’on en a assez,’ Bresse fliite ‘tromperie, mensonge,’ Moselle 
je ten fyiit ‘je m’en moque’ (FEW s. v. “fla-uta) and the parallel develop- 
ment of Fr. tromper originally ‘to mock’ (<‘ to play the trumpet’). 

*° This word, first attested in 1440, means ‘a flat disc of metal or stone 
thrown as an exercise of strength of skill, spec. in mod. use a heavy flattish 
ring of iron, slightly convex on the upper side and concave on the under, 
so as to give it an edge capable of cutting into the ground when it falls, 
if skilfully thrown. Also the ring of rope used in deck-quoits’; of its 
etymology the NED (s.v. quoit) remarks: “Of obscure etym.; the varia- 
tion of form between coit, quoit, quait prob. indicates a Fr. origin. Deriva- 
tion from OF. coitier, quoitier ‘to prick, spur, incite, hasten’ has been 
suggested, but it does not appear that this vb. had also the sense ‘ to throw, 
hurl’... .”. I would suggest the same etymon as that of quilt which 
once meant, not only ‘coverlet’ but also different kinds of ‘pads’ or 
‘cushions’: OF. coite, mod. Fr. couette (<Lat. culcita). ‘ Padding’ is a 
cheating trick, as is cogging. 


‘ 
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(the flat) surreptitiously when palmed,” hence (1584) ‘ to practise roguery, 
to cheat’ and ‘to introduce surreptitiously’ (1563-87), ‘to palm off’ 
(1599), ‘ to cut a pocket’ (slang 1585). 


—and on the other hand to foist ‘to break wind silently ’ is related 
by the NED with to fist and those onomatopeas which Wedgwood 
assumed to be the basis of the two homonymous verbs. 

It is evident that the Dutch term (which has no early attestation) 
is not semantically fitting, and offers no parallel to Eng. to palm 
off: to guess at the numbers of coins hidden in another’s hand, 
nor to hide coins in one’s hand to make another guess+-neither of 
these is to cheat, to introduce surreptitiously etc. And the German 
fausten, fiusten had never any other meaning but ‘in die faust 
nehmen,’ ‘ zugreifen, hand anlegen,’ ‘ priigeln und fechten,’ ‘ mit 
der faust stossen’ (DWb.). But there exists, in French, a verb 
which is excellently appropriate since it is precisely a term from 
the slang of sharpers: “ fustiller c’est changi[er les dez]” is an 
entry in the dictionary appended to the document concerned with 
the trial of the gangsters called coquillards in 1455 (Sainéan, Les 
sources de Vargot ancien 1, 46 and 11, 356), and affiter ‘ tromper’ 
is attested in the argot ancien since 1660 (ibid.) ; affiter ‘ to cheat’ 
exists today in the Parisian argot (cf. homme d’affit ‘rusé’ in 
academic French, Canadian affits ‘ruses, dissimilations’). The 
FEW s. v. fistis ‘ stock, stange’ explains the semantic development 
of OE. affuster (12th c.) ‘to provide with a handle’ > ‘ to prepare 
for use, to frame’ > ‘to sharpen’ (affiiter les outils ‘ aiguiser,’ 
since 1680). The development ‘to cheat’ (in the argot) can, 
according to the FEW, start either from ‘to prepare for use’ 
(ironical) or from ‘to sharpen’ (sharpening and flattening being 
practices familiar to cheaters in dicing): for the latter cf. Eng. 
sharp(er) (attested 1881), dial. Fr. aiguiser ‘tromper.’ As for 
the Fr. fité ‘rusé, this had the meaning in the 16th cent. of 
‘harassed, tired’ (in Math. Régnier), which we must connect with 
the data of modern dialect dictionaries: Centre fiteusx ‘ fité, rusé, 
fin, adroit. Se dit principalement des chasseurs habiles’ (Jaubert) ; 
Anjou fiter ‘se dit le l’oiseau qui s’échappe du bois, c.-a-d. de la 
trappe; de la l’expression fité fin rusé’ (Verrier-Onillon) ; Sain- 
tonge fiter ‘faire venir 4 V’appeau le gibier et ne pouvoir ou ne 
vouloir le prendre. Cette derniére facon est celle des chasseurs qui 
veulent rendre impuissants les piéges des braconniers’ (Jénain). 
A oiseau faté is, then, a bird harassed by hunters and, since it has 
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escaped the trap, one who has become experienced and cunning. 
Thus it is possible that faté is derived from OF. fuster ‘ to beat,’ 
‘to pillage, devastate ’ (cf. rebattu ‘ tired ’), which itself is a French 
formation from fustis (like Lat. fustigare). The dicing term—a 
third possibility, in addition to the two mentioned by the FEW— 
may also be derived from the fdéter of the hunters (cf., likewise, 
étre a Vaffit ‘to lie in ambush’). Whatever the semantic origin 
of the former, it is evident that Eng. to foist, a dicing term, goes 
back to fustiller, a dicing term. The fact that as early as 1455 a 
fustiller is to be found, shows clearly that a fuster in the same 
meaning must have been in existence much earlier. The Eng. 
-oi- instead of Fr. -u- (as in recoil < reculer) is attested in the 
same word family in foist, fust ‘ galley, barge’ (whose recognized 
etymon is OF. fust, Fr. fit ‘ ship’), and in foist ‘ a cask for wine’ 
= OF. fust, Fr. fit ‘cask’ and foisty, fusty ‘musty, mouldy’ 
(originally ‘ smelling like a wine cask’) = M. Fr. futé ‘(vin, cidre) 
qui sent le fat’ all of which go back ultimately to Lat. fustis. 


6. Gravy. This word, according to the NED, is attested as early 
as 1390 in the cookery book Form of Cury: 


Connynges in Gravey. Take Connynges...and drawe him with a 
gode broth with almandes blanched and brayed, do pberinne suger and 
powder ginger 

Oysters in Gravey. Schyl Oysters and seep hem in wyne and in hare 
own broth, cole the broth through a cloth, take almandes blaunched, grynde 
them and drawe hem up with the self broth & alye it wib floer of Rys and 
do the oysters berinne, cast in powder of gynger, sugar, macys. 


It meant originally ‘some kind of dressing used for white meats, 
fish, and vegetables, which seems to have consisted of broth, milk of 
almonds, spices, and (usually) wine or ale.’ As regards the ety- 
mology of our word the NED says: 


Of obscure origin: 

The receipts quoted under sense 1 below are substantially identical with 
receipts in OF. cookery books, in which the word is grané. For the OF. 
word the reading grané seems certain . . . it is probably cogn. with OF. 
grain ‘anything used in cooking’ (Godef.).... But in the Eng. MSS. 
the word has nearly always either a v, or a letter which looks more like 


Cf. A. Western, Englische Studien, xt11, 267. This scholar connects 
the verb to foist with OE. fyst ‘fist’ (rather than with Dutch vuisten). 
For the semantic reasons pointed out in the text I consider Fr. *fuster 
preferable, 
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u than nm. ... As the ME, word was therefore identical in form with the 
mod. word, it seems difficult, in spite of the difference in sense, to regard 
them as unconnected. In the present state of the evidence, the most 
probable conclusion is that the OF. grané was early misread as gravé, and 
in that form became current as a term of English cookery. 


It is quite true, as the NED states, that the French recipes as 
listed by Godefroy s.v. grané correspond exactly to those found 
in English cookery books: cf. for example Taillevent, le Viandier 
(end of the 14th cent.) : 

Pour faire grané de poisson, de brochet ou de carpe, ou aultre poisson, 
escaillez et frisez le poisson; faites hasler du pain et tremper en puree de 
poix, et coullez, et y mettez de l’ongnon fricassé, trenché assez gros, et 
mettez bouillir ensemble gingembre, canelle et menues espices, et les def- 
faictes de vinaigre, et y mettez ung peu de safran pour le coulourer.’? 


As regards the form of the OF. word, however, the NED has 
trusted Godefroy over much in assuming the existence of an OF. 
grané; and this assumption has led them to make the further sug- 
gestion, which must be suspect, that we have to do with a mis- 
reading, on the part of the English, of the French cookery term— 
and consequently of a ‘spelling pronunciation’ (or rather ‘ mis- 
spelling pronunciation’). This is a hypothesis of despair: why 
assume that a term used by cooks was a word of the cookery books 
and not a part of the living speech used by members of this 
profession ? 

Actually it is an OF. gravé alone which can be the origin of Eng. 
gravy. And the fact that out of the six passages cited by Godefroy, 
he has corrected in three of them a printed gravé into a grané which 
he thought to have found in the other three **—this should have 


124 similar dish was also called blanc mangier ‘espéce de gelée dans 
laquelle il entre du lait et des amandes’ (cf. the more detailed recipe listed 
by Godef., Compl. from Taillevent, and the one in the cookery book edited 
by Douet-D’Arcq l.c. p. 221); from this were derived O. Ital. bramangiere 
(Tomm.-Bellini), Eng. blancmange and MHG. blamensier, mensier bld, 
flementschier (Schulz, Das héfische Leben 1, 392). The 14th cent. treatise 
edited by Douet-D’Arcq has also the name blanc douchet (<douz). 

18 Tt may be noted that in the cookery book edited by Douet-D’Arcq which 
we shall discuss later the admonition to good cooks suggests, in the first 
place, that they should memorize their recipes: 

Quiconques veut servir en bon oste, il doit avoir tout ce qui est en 
cest roulle escrit en son cuer, ou en escrit sus soi. 

14In making such a correction he had a predecessor in Douet-D’Arcq, 
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aroused the suspicions of the editors of the NED. In the very 
first attestation cited by Godefroy, a passage taken from the 
treatise of Walter de Bibbesworth (written 1280-90), v. 1114, we 
find : 


Puis [at the end of the sample meal] averent coins en gravé 
{variant: Au tercez cours avient conins en gravé] 


This verse is glossed by the most recent ms. in English (ms. 0): 
conynges gravy, According both to the older edition of Wright and 
to the careful re-edition by a pupil of Mario Roques, Miss Annie 
Owen (“ Le traité de W. de B. sur la langue frangaise,” Paris 1929), 
not one of the mss. of this text has the form grané; Miss Owen not 
only has grawé in the critical text but also includes it in her glos- 
sary, with the translation ‘ sorte de ragoit.’ This, the first attesta- 
tion of gravé is in perfect harmony with the English gloss gravy— 
a harmony which it would be unthinkable to destroy. 

Moreover, the etymology of the pseudo-grané as offered by the 
NED has little plausibility: grané from grain ‘tout ce qu’on peut 
employer en cuisine.’ This grain, according to the evidence, appears 
in only one text, Taillevent, where it occurs several times: 

Bouli lardé. Prenes votre grain et le lardes.... Brouet de verjus. 


Prenez votre poulaille ou autre grain.... Rappe. Metes vostre grain 
ie... 


This grain must mean simply ‘ stuff, item’; such a generic expres- » 
sion could hardly have led to a grané (‘a dish made with stuff’?), 
for our term of cookery must have referred to a specific dish made 
with specific ingredients (like cwé with which it is coupled in one 


the editor of a cookery book of the 14th cent. in Bibl. de UVEcole des 
Chartes 21 (1860), which contains a recipe for menus oiseaus approxi- 
mately identical with that of Taillevent; Douet-D’Arcq also, and in a 
manner reminiscent of the NED, justifies his reading grane: 


Grane de menus oiseaux. On trouve ce plat dans Taillevent, mais 
en poisson: grane de loche, grane de perche. Dans le Ménagier de 
Paris [a. 1393], il est écrit grave et gravé, Nous préférons la forme 
grane, parce qu’elle se rapproche plus de grain, qui, dans Taillevent, 
semble désigner indifféremment tout ce qu’on peut employer en cuisine 
[follows the text mentioned above which Godef. has under grain] 

It seems evident from the wording of this passage that the editor has 
corrected a graue, which he must have found in the ms., into grane—and 
this only because of his own etymological bias. It is quite probable that 
a closer inspection of manuscripts would, in all the passages hitherto listed, 
yield a graue to be read gravé. Habent sua fata—lectiones! 
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of the examples cited by Godefroy [au civé ou aw gravé] and which 
means ‘a dish with onions’ [*cep-atus]; cf. also OF. cominée de 
galines: ‘a ragoit with cummin’=‘*cumin-ata: note the 
numerous names of dishes in -ée, -ade [aillée-aillade] in French). 

What then is this OF. gravé of 1280-90 which we may now accept 
as representing the etymon of Eng. gravy? In seeking to analyze 
the practical significance of the term, I would emphasize, in con- 
trast to the NED, the particular ingredient deffaictes de vinaigre 
mentioned in one of the recipes. There is an OF. gravelle ‘ tartre 
de lie de vin desséchée’ (tartre, c’est gravelle de vin; Grant 
Herbier); a medieval Latin gravella vinorum ‘ Vappa, vinum 
vapidum, Gall. Vin poussé’ (Du Cange) ; in Central French dia- 
lects a gravelle ‘lie séche’ (Jaubert, Compl.) : all of these terms 
belong to Gaulish grava ‘ pebble-stone’ (> Fr. gréve ‘ river sand,’ 
gravelle, ‘ gravel’ etc.), REW 3851.5 One may assume in OF. 
the simplex *gréve with the meaning of gravelle; but since this 
meaning has not been attested I can offer this suggestion simply as 
a suggestion. 


15 Another way to combine gravé with the grava word-family would be 
to emphasize the granulation of the ingredients entering into the ragott— 
keeping in mind such semantic developments as OF. gravillon ‘ pépite,’ Cent. 
Fr. gravoilles, graviolles ‘ grenailles,’ grave, graviau, gravelle ‘grain de 
sable’ (i.e. ‘small grains’). 

There are, according to REW 3875, vestiges of a Germ. griuba to be 
found in Swiss Romance dialects with the meaning ‘ tartre de vin,’ ‘ petit 
morceau du résidu de la graisse fondue,’ v. Pierrehumbert, Dict. hist. du 
patois neuchdtelois s.vv. grabon (greubon, grebon) and greube (groube). 
It is to be noted, however, that the geographic area of these forms is far 
removed from the usual dialectal centers from which words are wont to 
pass over to England; moreover these words contain only a medial -b- 
(not -v-). 

The Universal Dict. derives gravy from graves, greaves which in turn 
go back to the Scandinavian or Low German representatives of Germ. 
Grieben. The etymology proposed takes no account whatsoever of the 
connection, which cannot be doubted, between gravy and OFr. gravé. 

G. Tilander, Glanures lexicographiques (Lund 1932) p. 135 quotes 
another grane d’Espaigne ‘ espéce de potage’ from 2 mss. of the Livre des 
deduits of Gace de la Buigne (14th c.); he believes the gravé forms to be 
erroneous, and explains grané from grain “la partie solide d’un mets 
composé de solide et de liquide.” But how to explain the v- form in 
Walther of Bibbesworth, and the -v- of Eng. gravy? The latter as a wrong 
spelling pronunciation? But this would be an alteration unparalleled in 
English (the only comparable case is Eng. binnacle from Fr. habitacle— 
but here the influence of bin, pinnacle etc. is obvious). 
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%. Jaunt. According to the NED the original meaning, now 
obsolete, of this noun is ‘a fatiguing or troublesome journey’; 
it is in this meaning that it is first attested in 1592 in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

Lord how my bones ake 
Fie what a iaunt (var. iaunce) have I had. 


The meaning prevalent today, ‘ an excursion, a trip or journey, esp. 
one taken for pleasure’ is not attested until 1678—the parallel 
meaning of the verb to jaunt, not until 1647. This verb, in the 
meaning ‘to make (a horse) prance up and down; to exercise or 
tire a horse by riding him up and down,’ is attested earlier than 
is the noun: 1570, Googe: “. . . Saint Stephens day, whereon doth 
every man His horses iaunt and course abrode, as swiftly as he 
can”; connected meanings of this verb are ‘to prance’ (attested 
1598), ‘ to carry up and down on a prancing horse, to “ cart about ” 
in a vehicle’ (1574), ‘of a person: to trot or trudge about (with 
the notion of exertion or fatigue) ; to run to and fro’ (attested 
1575). 

As regards the etymology of the verb the NED remarks: “ Of 
obscure origin; in 1 [‘to make a horse prance’] it appears to be 
more or less identical in sense with Jaunce v.; but the phonetic 
relation is obscure.” The verb to jaunce ‘ to make (a horse) prance 
up and down, to prance as a horse’ is now obsolete; it is first 
attested in Shakespeare, Rich. II: jawncing Bolingbroke etc., cf. 
the noun jaunce in the variant quoted above from Romeo and Juliet 
which may possibly be “a scribal error or misprint for taunt” 
(NED). Of the etymology of jaunce the NED tells us: 

prob. derived from OF. 

Palsgrave has ‘I gestyll a horse to and fro in the stabyll, Je jance. He 
has gestylled my horse in the stabyll tyll he hath made him all on a water: 
il a jancée mon cheual a lestable tant quil la mys tout en eaue.’ Cotgrave 
has ‘ Iancer un cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee sweat withall; 
or (as our) to iaunt; (an old word).’ Neither of these writers uses the 
Eng. jaunce to render jancer, nor is the sense assigned by them that of 
Shaks, But Palsgr. has ‘I gawance a horse up and downe upon the stones 
and make him gambalde and flynge, je pouroondis. And you gaunce your 
horse up and downe thus upon the stones, he will be naught within a whyle: 
8i vous pourbondissez cheval en ce poynt,’ (OF. pourbondir = caracoler and 
faire caracoler, Godef.). This gawnce or gaunce appears to agree in mean- 
ing with Shakspere’s jaunce, but hardly with jancer, as explained by 
Palsgr. and Cotgr. If the words are the same, the oniy possible inference 
seems to be that there was an OF, *jancer (? ONFr. *gancer) to prance as 


2 
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a horse, to make a horse prance, the existence of which is as yet known 
only from Palsgr. and Cotgr. (both Englishmen) who perhaps did not 
clearly understand its meaning. See also Jounce v. 


Under Jounce vb. we read: 


Of obscure origin: it has been compared to Jaunce v., which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it can scarcely be phonetically connected. 
Several words in -ounce, as bounce, pounce, trounce, are of obscure history. 


This verb is attested as early as c. 1440 (iowncynge translating 
strepitus and interpreted by ‘great ungentle moving’); in the 
meaning referring to rough riding it turns up in 1581 (set him— 
upon a trotting iade to iounce him thoroughly). 

I see no reason for doubting the statements of the two English 
lexicographers who have proved generally to be so conscientious; 
and indeed, at the date of the publication of the volume of the NED 
that contains jawnce (1901) there was already at hand information 
which could have indicated to the editors that the existence of an 
OF. jancer un cheval ‘ to make a horse prance ’ is not to be excluded. 
In Godefroy s. v. jancer (vol. 4, 1885) the citation from Palsgrave 
is to be found in an article presented as follows: 


Jancer, v.a., balayer: 
Le sacristain de l’abbaye de Montierneuf était tenu “de jancer 
leglise touttefois qu’il en estoit mestier ” (1479, . . . Arch. Vienne) 
—— Etriller [then follows the Palsgr. passage] 
Aunis, Poitou, jancer, joncer, balayer. 


The item immediately following reads: 


Janceure, s.f. balayure [with a passage extracted from the same Archives 
of the Dept. Vienne from which Godef. had quoted jancer] 

Dang plusieurs localités de la Vienne et des Deux-Sévres, on dit encore 
geongures pour balayures: “O n’faut poué quitté qui les geongures 
d’la place.” I] ne faut point laisser 14 les balayures de la chambre. 


And in Mistral’s dictionary of modern Provengal (1878-86) we 
read : 


Gensa . . . Agencer, embellir, orner, dans les Alpes, v. agensa; nettoyer, 
balayer en Limousin . .. ; dauber, dompter, en Languedoc, v. zoubd 
{this synonym is defined ‘dauber, frapper, battre, maltraiter, rosser 
. . . haler un chien ’], 

Gensado. Ce qu’on balaye en une fois. 


The meaning ‘to sweep’ must be old in Provengal although Levy 
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(Prov. Suppl. -Wb. and Petit dict.) gives the verb only with the 
meanings ‘embellir, orner,’ ‘étre beau, briller’; for the meaning 
‘to exercise (‘ break in ’—dompter) a horse,’ which today appears 
only in Languedoc, this must once have been much more wide- 
spread since it came to Palsgrave’s attention—who can hardly have 
been familiar with Languedocian. At any rate we have evidence 
that his remark, questioned by the NED, is correct. 

Now OF. jancer, O. Prov. *gensar ‘to sweep,’ ‘*to tame’ are 
evidently related to Fr. agencer, Prov. agensar which we find listed 
in the REW s.v. gens: these last verbs are derived from the OF., 
O.Prov. adjective gen(t) ‘pretty, nice’ which Meyer-Liibke *® 
explains by reference to homo gentis ‘ a member of a (good) family’ 
and Bloch-von Wartburg, more convincingly, as derived from Lat. 
genitus ‘ well-born, noble’ ; however this may be, an *ad-gen(1) t-tare 
or *ad-gent-iare would give the OF. agencier ‘ to arrange’ (variant 
agencir). This idea of ‘arrangement’ must be basic to all our forms. 
Jancer, then, would represent a semantic development of the original 
meaning of the verb (a)gencier ‘to arrange’: this meaning could 
lead both to ‘ to sweep, to clean’ (cf. the sentence in old Catalonian 
attested by the Diccionari Aguilé: ‘ [good language] virtuts es 
preciosa qui agenca, obra et munda’) and ‘to season, to tame’ 
(as in Languedocian). Cf. the semantic development of *affactare 
‘to arrange, to prepare’ (FEW s.v.) in French: OF. affaitier 
‘arranger, parer avec recherche; apprivoiser’?’ Namur afaitt 


1° Meyer-Liibke writes: “afrz, agencier, nfrz. agencir ‘herrichten,’ poit. 
saint, ‘kehren.’” Only in OF. is there an agencir: the mod, Fr, verb is 
agencer; moreover OF. agencir had the exclusive meaning ‘ to adorn’; only 
gencer means ‘to sweep’ Poitou and Saintonge. Thus his passage should 
be corrected to read: , 

afrz. agencier, nfrz. agencer ‘ herrichten’; afrz. agencir ‘ schmiicken ’; 

afrz., poit. saint. jancer ‘ kehren.’ 

That agencer, not jancer, has survived in mod, Fr. may be due to the 
attraction of the former by the word-family agent (>agens), agence. 
Pichon, Le fr. mod. vmI, 122 says of contemporary French: “Dans le 
sentiment linguistique des Frangais, agencer s’amarre & agence, qui 
s’amarre & agent.” Cf. what happened to OF. abillier ‘to prepare’ 
(= a-bill-ier) which alone survived (while billier perished) because it was 
attracted by habit: hence habiller ‘ to clothe.’ 

*7 The well-known development of OF. affaitier ‘to arrange’>O. Sp. afei- 
tar ‘to adorn,’ mod. Sp. ‘ to arrange one’s hair, to shave’ is paralleled by 
agencer ses cheveuw often attested in 16th cent. French; cf. “ Non autre- 
ment Adon mignardant sa Venus se pime de plaisir, lors que ses cheveux 
nus Decoiffée elle agence en plaisante merveille,” Baif, apud Huguet, 
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‘accoutumer,’ Norm. afféter ‘ assaisonner,’ Dauphiné afacha ‘ van- 
ner, cribler, nettoyer,’ Jujurieux (Ain) afétyé ‘balayer’; OF. 
afaitable ‘ qui peut étre dressé,’ afaitié ‘ habile, instruit; accoutumé, 
dressé.’ 

The development in the same general direction of the idea of 
‘tameness’ is perhaps illustrated in the intransitive use of OF. 
agenci(e)r: cf. Gunnar Tilander, Lexique du Roman de Renart, 
p. 8 on the Renart passage: Ht con il vit qu'il volt tencher, Si 
commenca a agencier: 

Godefroy enregistre ce passage. disant: “ Le mot agencier semble signifier 
prendre des maniéres plus douces.” Cf. cet ex. de agensir chez God.: Puis 
devient net et agensis Tout pour li plaire. Le roi voulait d’abord acquitter 
Renart, mais quand il voit que Ys, [engrin] se met en colére, il commence 
a agencier “devient plus gentil, plus juste.” Tobler Wb. [= Tobler- 
Lommatzsch] traduit ‘ nachgeben, sich fiigen.’ 


It is also possible, however, that this intransitive agenci(e)r, in 
harmony with the meaning of the adjective gent ‘ nice, could have 
directly developed the meaning ‘to become agreeable ’—without 
passing through the stages ‘to arrange, to tame’ > ‘to become 
tame, docile.’ 

Since in Western French dialects the verb joncer is to be found 
as a phonetic variant of jancer, it may be upon this that is derived 
the Eng. to jounce, which once meant the same as to jaunce: ‘to 
make a horse prance.’ Or, it is possible to assume a blend of 
jaunce with one of the -ownce verbs mentioned by the NED. Or, 
simply a phonetic shift aun > -oun- in Eng., cf. van der Gaaf, 
Eng. St. xv, 171. The -au- development ?® in to jaunce is parallel 


2° Cf. also the following passage from Chrestien’s Cligés which contains 
agencier (though the reading of the end of the word is doubtful there is no 
question about the verb itself): [Gauvain] de quanqu’il puet, s’ajancist 
[variant s’ajance] De bel joster. Breuer in his Wérterbuch of Chrestien 
translates ‘sich fein benehmen, sich anstrengen,’ but the verb could also 
be interpreted ‘to adjust, adapt oneself to the code of honor.’ And surely 
‘to adjust’ is the right translation for the passage from Praclius (cited 
by Tobler-Lommatzsch): A deu s’afaite (!) e agencist Qui felon home 
adevancist (‘he adjusts himself to the will of God’). From this meaning 
‘to adjust’ is evidently derived Guernesey se gengair ‘se mettre de cété, 
faire place’ (gengage ‘lieu ot l’on se met de cété, largisse’), cf. the 
dictionary of Métivier. 

2° How are the forms gawance, gaunce in Palsgrave to be explained? 
As hyper-correct pronunciations shaped after the pattern: standard Fr. 
jaune—Norm. gaune (cf. Eng. gaunt ‘lean’ = OF. jaunet), jail-gaol? Or, 
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to that illustrated by the later genti(l) > jaunty (as opposed to 
the development of Normandian gentle, dialectal gentee etc.). How 
is to be explained the -t- of Eng. jaunt? Although the verb is 
attested (slightly) earlier than the noun we must infer that the 
latter is the older form: an Eng. verb jaunt could never be derived 
from Fr. jancer, but it is quite possible to explain a noun jaunt 
by reference to a Fr. *janz (=a postverbal substantive which, 
though unattested, may easily be assumed—and which indeed may 
have survived in the Eng. noun jawnce). For, as is well known, 
final -z in OF. lent itself to a false resolution into -t- + -s; for 
example, since amanz had the oblique case amant it was possible 
for esfort, a postverbal noun formed from esforcier (*esfort-tare) 
to receive an oblique case esfort, which has survived in Fr. effort, 
Eng. effort (the Eng. noun efforce is only sporadically present in 
16th cent. English), cf. above, culprit. Thus from an OF. *janz 
there could have been extracted a ‘ false ’ oblique case *jant—which 
gives us our Eng. noun jaunt.?° 

And so we see that the word family jaunce-jaunt has been 
borrowed from French, along with other words of the manége 
(e. g. that gambol = Fr. gambade with which our verb is coupled by 
Palsgrave, 1530). 

Vivant Palsgravius et Cotgravius revindicati ! 


8. Rum. The Universal Dict. of the Eng. Language gives the 


since the spelling gaol tended to be pronounced jail, as a wrong spelling for 
jaunce? At any rate we shall not assume an Anglo-Norman “gancier as 
does (tentatively) the NED. 

*°One might, in order to explain the Eng. verb jaunt, have recourse to 
the OF. agentir ‘to adorn’ attested by Godefroy; this supposedly is a 
derivative from gent ‘pretty.’ This would offer several difficulties, how- 
ever: one would be forced to assume a development of meaning along the 
lines of ‘ to arrange, to tame’; and for this there is no evidence. Indeed, 
Tobler-Lommatzsch seem to believe that the form agentir represents simply 
a scribal error, a misreading for agencir; they fail to list any such verb, 
and they correct one of the Godefroy passages with agenti (au coraige 
agenti) to read agenci. Moreover, even if agentir existed, it is a rule that 
OF. verbs in -ir have generally developed the suffix -ish in English: brandir, 
blandir > brandish, blandish.—Weekley posits OF, jambeter> jaunt of which 
jaunce would be a “corruption due to E. fondness for this ending” (it 
would be better then to assume a *jamb-asser as the etymon of jaunce)— 
but this hypothesis would disrupt the ties between OF. jancer un cheval and 
jaunce, jaunt. 
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following explanation (quoted from Academy, September 5, 1885) 
of the word rum: 


Mr, N. Darnell Davis has put forth a derivation of the word rum which 
gives the only probable history of it. It came from Barbadoes, where the 
planters first distilled it, somewhere between 1640 to 1645. A MS. Descrip- 
tion of Barbadoes, in Trinity College, Dublin, written about 1651, says: 
‘ The chief fudling they make in the island is rumbullion, alias Kill-Devil, 
and this is made of sugar canes distilled, a hot, hellish and terrible liquor.’ 
G. Warren’s Description of Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its present 
short form: ‘ Rum is a spirit extracted from the juice of sugar-canes .. . 
called Kill-Devil in New England!’ ‘ Rumbullion’ is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a great tumult,’ and may have been adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbadoes; at any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rum, and the longer name rumbowling, which 
sailors give to their grog. 


The NED adopts this explanation with some hesitancy: “ of obscure 
origin: perhaps an abbreviation of the longer forms Rumbullion or 
Rumbustion, which are found a little earlier”: rumbustion is in 
fact found in 1652 in Mercurius Politicus in the following sentence : 

Partly [through] the Brandewin wherewith we have furnisht him, the 


spirits of Rombostion, which our man there make him, and other good 
hopes we give him, he becomes very valiant, 


On the other hand we find in the German etymological dictionary 
of Kluge-Gétze the statement: “Um die Herkunft streiten Ost- 
und Westindien ” ; Kluge-Gétze quote here textually from Littmann, 
Morgenlindische Worter im Deutschen, p. 131, who goes on to 
say: “Wer es aus Ostindien ableitet, nimmt an, dass von dem 
malayischen Worte beram ‘ Rauschtrauk’ das be- abgefallen sei; 
das ist eine gewisse Schwierigkeit, aber die Herleitung aus Barbados 
ist auch nicht einfacher.” But it is evidently the lexicographers 
of the NED who are on the right track; I see no difficulty against 
accepting their rumbullion (and rumbustion), since they are 
attested earlier than the short form rum; such an abbreviation 
would be parallel to punch from puncheon in the sailors’ language 
(cf. NED, which discards the etymology, upheld as late as 1921 
in Dalgado’s Dicc. luso-asiatico, of a Hindu word meaning ‘ five 
[elements]’) and to grog from grogram (< Fr. gros grain) ; 
incidentally punch was also used in Barbados in reference to a sort 
of rum (NED, anno 1657). 

But what is this Devonshire rumbullion, which means not only 
a ‘hellish drink,’ but also ‘ uproar, great tumult’? In my opinion 
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it is an English dialectal word originating in French, in fact a 
derivative from bouillon (to which Weekley once referred in his 
tentative explanation of rumbullion as equivalent to rum ‘ good’ 
+ Fr. bouillon ‘hot drink’), Now rum is distilled “from the 
fermented skimmings of the sugar-boilers and molasses, together 
with sufficient cane juice to impart the necessary flavor” (Univ. 
Dict.) ; and a rebulhir ‘ to ferment’ (FEW s. v. bullire, 1, 622) has 
been developed, for example in the South of France, from the word 
family rebouiller ‘to boyle once more, or over again, or boyle the 
second time,’ rebouillonner ‘to bubble, surge, or wamble often, or 
over again’ (Cotgrave) : thus rumbullion is a *rebouillon or *rem- 
bouillon (cf. Vaudioux rembouyener ‘se dit d’une soupe ou d’un 
mets que l’on réchauffe . . .” FEW; popular French in general has 
a tendency to replace the prefix re- by ren-: remplacer, rendoubler, 
rentratre for re-placer, -doubler, -traire, Brunot, Hist. d. 1. lang. fr. 
x, 137). As for the other meaning of rumbullion (‘tumult’), 
we find that in French bowillonner, bouillonnement are still said of 
an ‘ebullition of passion’; thus it is possible that rumbullion, in 
the language of sailors, meant originally both ‘ uproar, tumult’ and 
‘distillation from fermented skimmings ’—without the one being 
necessarily prior to the other. 

The variant rumbustion is evidently influenced by the ending of 
combustion ‘ violent excitement or commotion, disorder, confusion, 
tumult, hubbub,’ which, according to the NED, was “ excessively 
common in 17th and 18th c.,” cf. the adjective (attested 1594) 
combustious ‘ raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy’; these com- 
pare directly with rumbustious ‘ boisterous, turbulent, unruly, up- 
roarious’ (attested 1778) and rumbustical (1795). The part 
played by robust (ic), robustious in this development is only second- 
ary ; the main source is surely rumbustion = rumbullion + combus- 
tion. Once this contamination had come about, the comic spirit 
of English indulged in all kinds of caricaturesque formations: the 
influence of learned words such as presumption made possible a 
*rumgumption, the existence of which is indicated by rumgumptious 
(att. 1781) ‘violent, bold, rash,’ and probably also by Scotch and 
Northern dialectal Eng. rumgumtion (att. 1770), rumblegumption 
(att. 1787—hence the abbreviation gumption, att. 1719, first in 
Scotch, rhyming with presumption) ; these dialectal words, meaning 
‘common sense, mother wit, shrewdness’ must have referred 
originally to “‘ rough common sense’” (which is Wright’s transla- 
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tion for rumgumption) : i.e. to the self-assertive variant of common 
sense; in dialects gumption also means ‘ impertinence, petty in- 
solence of speech —a confirmation of our assumption. There may 
also have existed a *rumbumption parallel to rumgumption > 
gumption, and have given (*bumption-) bumptious ‘ offensively 
self-conceited, self-assertive’ (19th c.) which, according to the 
NED, should be derived from bump (coined after the pattern of 
fractious, captious). Finally we should mention the colloquial 
American rambunctious ‘mischievous, energetic, self-assertive,’ 
which, in the words of Mencken (The American Language, p. 568), 
marks “ the final step in a process which began with robustious and 
ran through rumbustious and rambustious before Americans took 
a hand in it”; I would trace this back to a blend of robustious, 
rumbustion, rumgumption, with another facetious learned ending: 
-unctious-ion (of wnctuous-unction?), instead of -umption 
-umptious. 

There may also have existed a *ru(m)gumption, ‘rum,’ ulti- 
mately going back to rumbustion, rumbullion ; at least this would 
be a satisfactory etymon for the French argot term, hitherto 
unexplained, rogomme ‘ liqueur forte’ (first attested in 1700 with 
Mme de Maintenon; rogum). Such a development would be parallel 
to other borrowings in French from English, such as rum in 1688 
(Blome), mod. Fr. rhum, and Fr. guildwe (1722, with Father 
Labat),?* which the Romance etymological dictionaries list as 
unexplained (v. Dauzat), but which the NED has correctly traced 
back to kill-devil (this in turn is a semantic parallel to French 
argot words for ‘rum’ or ‘whiskey,’ such as casse-poitrine, 
tord-boyauz, paffe). 


*1 This same Labat gives us the first attestation of the word tafia: “Les 
sauvages et les négres |’ [la guildive] appellent tafia.” The NED suggests 
Malay tdfia; but how then could we explain the Fr. form ratafia (ratafiat 
in Ménage), which is found earlier (in Boileau, 1694)? I would tentatively 
suggest a Fr. dialectal word *ratafiard or *ratafias from r-atefier, OF. 
atefier ‘ croitre, pousser’ (in dialectal Fr. ‘ nourrir, munir, planter, fagon- 
ner, ajuster’; cf. ratyer ‘ replanter, repousser,’ FEW), which goes back to 
Latin aptificare; in this way ‘rum’ would have been conceived as some- 
thing which gives new strength to life (cf. eau-de-vie). Tafia (if it really 
comes from the savages and not from the French sailors—cf. the popular 
French abbreviations of the type chandail<marchand d’ail) would then 
be a secondary alteration of ratafia. 
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9. TraNcE-Prancz. The now obsolete verb trance ‘to move 
about actively or briskly, to prance or skip . . .’, listed by the NED 
as trance vb. 2 (cf. also the item trownce),** is of unknown origin. 
In my opinion this verb, which is first attested in Chaucer, in a 
none too clear context,?* and in Gower, is related to the Fr. 
trémousser: trémousser quelqu’un ‘lui donner du mouvement, de 
Vactivité (Voltaire: Cette voiture est spécifique/Pour trémousser et 
secouer/Un bourgmestre apoplectique) ; se trémousser ‘se remuer, 
s’agiter d’un mouvement vif et irrégulier’ (Moliére: ces gens-la 
[dancers] se trémoussent bien) ; trémousser (intr.) used only of 
minimum movement, e.g. the quivering of a bird (Cotgrave: ‘To 
tremble, shrud, shrug, shiver, quake extremely, or upon an extreme 
fear’). The best explanation of this verb is that given by Sainéan, 
Les sources de lV’ étymologie indigéne 11, 334, and accepted by REW 
(8877) : trémousser is derived from the noun *tremousse which is 
itself a blend of trémeur (‘< tremor) +- secousse ( < succussare). 
I would assume a French form *trem’ser,* which could have led to 
Eng. trance, trounce, according to the development -em- > -am- 
(originally -dm-),”° as we find it in Fr. femme, ramer, OF. tameir 


(< timere).”* 
* * * * 


*2This verb is a variant of trance vb.2, just as is the other trounce 
(<Fr. transir) of trance vb. 1 ‘ to pass away, to die, to be in great fear’; 
ef. also the pair jaunce-jounce, 

28° There was no more to speken [v. w, skipen, schepe] nor to traunce 
(Ms. Harley taunce],’ Troilus 111, 690; Skeat translates ‘tramping about’ 
(said of the attendants). 

*¢ For the dropping of the pretonic vowel cf. Eng. traipse (trapse) from 
OF. trapasser (trespasser) . 

*° The nasalization of the vowel before an intervocalic nasal in OF. 
accounts for the shift m’s>ns, which is parallel to that of m in immediate 
contact with -s-: redemptio>OF. raenson, Eng. ransom: in a trdm’ser the 
-m- had a good chance of becoming homorganic to -s-, i. e. of being changed to 
-n-, That this did not happen with flimsy (<phlegmasie, phlegmasie) is 
due to the fact that it was borrowed at a time when this nasalization was 
in regression. 

A parallel development is perhaps preserved in the verb flounce ‘to 
dash, plunge, rush’ if this is a derivative from a Fr. *flamm-asse or from 
faumesche, flamméche (<falawiska). 

*°T see an exact parallel to this development in the Fr. (argot) 
clam(p)ser, crampser (19th c.) ‘to die’; we may assume a noun 
*cremousse = OF. cremour ‘fear’ (cf. Fr. craindre<tremere + secousse, 
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Of the verb prance, of unknown origin, attested with Chaucer 
1376, the NED remarks: 


The phonology and spelling of praunse, pranse, prance, suggest French 
origin, but no corresponding or allied verb is recorded in French, [Danish 
and German dialectal analogies are offered tentatively, as is also a possible 
relationship with the verb prank] 


The intransitive verb is attested with Gower, 1390 (Whereof this 
man was wonder glad, And goth to prike and prance aboute) ; the 
transitive, not until 1530 (Palsgrave: I praunce a horse ...). 
I assume, however, that the meaning ‘to make a horse prance’ 
was the original, and I would connect trans. prance with the 
Picardian plamuse ‘slap’; this noun, which found its way into 
literary French (first attestation 1531), must go back, as Marchot 
(Romania xiv, 236) suggested, to the Latin palmizare used by 
medieval clerics; we may assume the development palmizare > 
*palmeser > *plamiis(s)er—whence was derived the postverbal 
plamiis(s)e. A *plamusser son cheval would mean originally ‘ to 
give a friendly slap to one’s horse’; echoes of this are to be seen in 
the sentence cited by Marchot from Théophile Gautier: “ Le beau 


Salignac flattait (!) le col de son cheval avec des plamussades ” ; 
from this we come to the more specific idea ‘ to provoke a horse to 
prancing by a ‘slap’ with the flat of the hand.’?” The form 
*plam’ser would give our Eng. prance—the -r- being due to 
influence from the synonym trance.”® 


with the original meaning ‘ the fearful last moments of agony’). Compare 
also claquer ‘to die’ (I cannot share Dauzat’s opinion that the Germ. 
klapps ‘ stroke’ is the etymon of clamser—in spite of the variants clapser, 
clapoter, claboter; the original spelling must be that which is found in 
René Benjamin, Gaspard, p.101, and in Courteline, Le train de 8 h. 47, 
11, 7: clamecer). 

**The popular development of palmizare in French was paumoyer; 
palmizare itself must be a successor to the colaphizare used by ecclesiastical 
writers (cf. colaphus in the Bible). 

*®Tt is true that Sainéan, Les sources indigénes 1, 239, connects 
plamus(s)e ‘slap’ (according to the semantic pattern ‘cake’ > ‘ slap’) 
with the other plamus(s)e ‘sorte de crépe’ which is attested only in 
Franche-Comté and is explained by Marchot as derived from MHG. 
blatemuos ‘ lagana’; the form blamusse ‘slap’ in Brantéme would speak in 
favor of Sainéan’s theory, but the restricted area in which plamus(s)e 
’cake’ is attested speaks against it. Von Wartburg in his FEW has not 
listed plamusse ‘slap’ s.v. blatemuos; and, since he remarks on Franche- 


| 
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10. Truex. Of the verb fo trudge, hitherto unexplained,”® the 
first examples of the 16th c. show the forms trudge, tridge [rhym- 
ing with bridge], tredge. This last (which the NED lists without 
citing a text) leads us clearly to an OF. triege, tria(i)ge (12th c.), 
which Godefroy (who evidently has Lat. trivium in mind) trans- 
lates as ‘lieu ow se croisent trois chemins, carrefour,’ but which is 
more correctly interpreted by Jud (Romania xLviI, 497) as 
‘chemin, trace’; he mentions the use of this word in modern 
dialects in the meanings ‘ passage, trace,’ ‘ passage étroit entre deux 
maisons,’ ‘ trace de passage dans un champ ou dans une prairie’; 
he lists also the following verbs of modern dialects, derived from 
this same noun: Berry triger ‘ hanter, fréquenter,’ ‘ faire la cour 4 
une jeune fille’; Morvan tratjer ‘ aller ca et 1a, passer souvent dans 
le méme endroit, fréquenter un lieu,’ Besangon tradgié ‘aller ca 
et la en s’arrétant un peu partout’; all of these he connects with 
a Gaulish *trebiwm ‘ passage, lane, between two houses,’ from an 
attested trebo ‘house, dwelling place, village’ (cf. A-tréb-ates > 
Arras), *trebiare ‘to frequent.’ From the meaning ‘to go per- 
sistently (fréquenter),’ there could easily have developed in English 


the meaning of tramping, walking laboriously, ‘ trudging.’ 

The -u- form of our English word may be due to the influence of 
drudge (with which trudge often occurs in rhyme: cf, examples in 
the NED) : from the moment that trudge had come to mean ‘ to go 
heavily’ it could be associated semantically with drudge (cf. the 
Eng. dialectal trudge in the meaning ‘a hard worker, a drudge,’ 
Wright).*° As for the origin of drudge itself, this goes back (as 


Comté plamusse ‘ crépe’: “ vielleicht ist die entlehnung auch nur modern ” 
we may infer that he does not believe the identification proposed by 
Sainéan to be possible. 

*° According to Weekley, who offers examples from a text of 1547, the 
original meaning of to trudge is ‘to start off ’—in this way he would 
justify his identification of this verb with truss. But, from the evidence of 
the NED, it seems clear to me that such a meaning can be only secondary; 
the basic meaning must have been that which they propose: “to walk 
laboriously, wearily, or without spirit, but steadily and persistently, ‘ to 
jog on; to march heavily on’ (Jamieson).” This could easily have led 
to a ‘to march away,’ ‘ to start off.’ 

*°One could compare triege in Cotgrave ‘strong, lustie, able-bodied ’ 
which must belong to our Fr. word-family (the etymon given by Cotgrave: 
from Sp. caballo de triego is not plausible since triego is no Sp. form, as 
far as I know). 
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I shall show in Rom. Rev. 1944) to a dialectal Fr. druger ‘ to run 
to and fro, to move briskly,’ related to indruticare attested in 
Aldhelm,—and, ultimately, to Gaulish *drito Fr. dru ‘strong, 
vivacious’ (cf. FEW). 
SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


SMOLLETT AND THE ELDER PITT 


Smollett’s views on the elder Pitt have never been assembled or 
criticized by historians, or adequately dealt with by the biographers 
of either celebrity. My purpose is to present Smollett’s attitudes 
toward Pitt expressed during a quarter of a century, including his 
long lost criticism which was published in The Gazetteer and 
_ London Daily Advertiser in 1762. From this scattered data his 
judgment of the great commoner can now be synthesized and shown 
to be, on the whole, surprisingly impartial and significant. 

In his first poem, Advice, in 1746, Smollett exercised his irony 
on Pitt, stigmatizing him as “ th’ unshaken Abdiel yet unsung,” * 
and placing him in a rogues’ gallery along with the Duke of New- 
castle; the second Duke of Grafton; the Earl of Granville, leader 
of The Drunken Administration ; the Earl of Bath; the third Earl 
of Cholmondeley; and the notorious Sir William Yonge. In his 
youthful poem Smollett was merely reflecting the sharp reaction 
against Pitt at that time, when as the result of a sudden reversal 
in his policy toward George II,? he became Paymaster and the 
object of a widely circulated satirical ballad, “'The Unembarrassed 
Countenance.” 

As the years went by, Smollett recognized full well Pitt’s honesty 
in financial matters and his other remarkable qualities as a national 
leader. Consequently he extolled him with what has the ring of real 


1See Smollett’s Advice, line 21. 

* Pitt’s change of policy has been summed up by a modern historian as 
follows: “ Pitt himself unblushingly advocated the measures he had be- 
fore denounced. A ballad ‘The Unembarrassed Countenance’ satirized the 
celerity of his conversion.” (I. S. Leadam’s History of England from... 
Anne to .. . George II, London, 1909, p. 412, in The Political History of 
England, eds. Hunt and Poole, vol. rx.) 
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sincerity in the dedication of his Complete History of England, a 
tribute stressing Pitt’s “shining talents,” his integrity, and his 
defense of the British constitution. When Pitt read this truly 
magnificent dedication after opening the three sumptuous quarto 
volumes presented to him presumably in April, 1757,° it is not 
strange that he wrote with what Smollett called “ genuine polite- 
ness ” * the following note of acknowledgment: 

Sir— 

After a long disability from the gout in my right arm, I have a par- 
ticular satisfaction in making this first use of my pen, to return you my 
best acknowledgments for the obliging favor you was so good to send me, 
and to express the sense I have of that undeserved opinion of me, which 
you have ventured to tell the world you are pleased to entertain. One of 
the first and most agreeable occupations of my summer’s leisure, will be 
the perusal of your volumes; a work which, I doubt not will fully answer, 
with all good judges, the great expectations which the known talents of the 
writer have so justly raised. 

I am, with great regard, 
Sir, 
Whitehall, May 15, 1757 Your most obedient 
And, most humble 
Servant, 
W. Pitt 


Such was the pleasant relationship between the two in 1757. But 
within two years Smollett was suffering from alarmingly bad 
health, from frustrated efforts to secure a consulship at Madrid, 
and from the shadow of the approaching libel trial initiated by 
Admiral Knowles. Whether Pitt was approached by Wilkes *® as 
Smollett suggested in October, 1759, to effect a favorable type of 
trial we have no way of knowing, but it is clear that Smollett made 
unavailing efforts between 1758 and 1760, in Pitt’s ministry, to get 


*On April 19, 1757, Garrick wrote to Smollett: “ Mr. Rivington did me 
the favour to call upon me last week, & brought me your most obliging 
Present—” (letter in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston). The 
obliging present was obviously a set of The Complete History, which Pitt 
should have received at about the same time. 

“See Letters of Tobias Smollett, ed. E. S. Noyes, Cambridge [Mass.], 
1926, p. 47. 

5 Quoted froza The Port Folio, Philadelphia, 1 (Jan., 1801), p. 2, where 
Pitt’s note was first printed, along with other letters to Smollett found in 
his trunk in Leghorn after the death of his widow, Ann Smollett. 

*See Smollett’s Letters, p. 62. 
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a consulship at Madrid.’ In both of these attempts Pitt may or 
may not have been directly solicited by Smollett’s friends. It is 
quite possible, too, that Smollett’s being on trial for libel from 
June, 1759, to November, 1760, stood in the way of his obtaining 
the appointment. At any rate there is excellent evidence of 
Smollett’s real view of Pitt at the end of 1759 in the following 
sentences from his letter to an unidentified friend in Jamaica: 


The people here are in high spirits on account of our successes, and Mr. 
Pitt is so popular, that I may venture to say all party is extinguished in 
Great-Britain: That Minister is certainly in this respect the most sur- 
prising phenomenon that ever appeared in our hemisphere: If he had broke 
the spell by which we are bewitched to the continent, I would have pro- 
nounced him the greatest man that ever lived.® 


Smollett’s disapproval of Pitt’s attitude toward the continental 
war is echoed in the dedication to him of The British Magazine 
which was probably composed by Smollett and which appeared in 
January, 1760. After praising Pitt’s “incorruptible integrity ” 
and his brilliant leadership in successful wars, the author of the 
dedication concluded : 


We admire that resolution and conduct which you have so conspicuously 
exerted, amidst the tempests of war and the turmoils of government: but 
we wish to see you adorned with the garlands of peace, diffusing the bless- 
ings of domestic tranquillity. 

War, at best, is but a necessary evil; a cruel game of blood, in which 
even triumph is embittered with all the horrors that can shock humanity: 
but peace is the gentle calm, in which the virtues of benevolence are happily 
displayed; in which those arts which polish and benefit mankind will lift 
their heads, and flourish under your protection. 

Fired by the enchanting prospect, even we, the lowliest votaries of sci- 
ence, presume to offer you this well-intended endeavour to collect and keep 
alive the scattered seeds of literary improvement; until the genial warmth 


™ See Ibid., p. 79, where there is a relevant error in the text of the letter 
to Home (written at Chelsea, December 27, 1762), where Smollett com 
mented on the consulship. The text (p. 79, lines 7-8) reads, “ But, thi» 
Pear was thought far above my Pretensions.” According to my photostat 
of this letter from the R. B. Adam Collection, on deposit in the University 
of Rochester Library, the text reads, “ But, this Plan was thought too 
[“ too” crossed out] far above my Pretensions.” I am indebted to Robert 
F. Metzdorf for this photostat. 

*See L. M. Knapp, “ An Important Smollett Letter,” RHS, xm (1936), 
77. 
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of your patronage shall invigorate the bloom, and call them forth to a more 
perfect vegetation. ... 
The Authors of the British Magazine.° 


The above emphasis on an anticipated peace should be noted because 
Smollett’s subsequent attacks on Pitt were made when and because 
Pitt promoted the oncoming continental war, a move which 
Smollett, for what seem to me valid reasons, intensely disliked. 

Smollett’s disapproval of Pitt’s foreign policy about 1760 was 
also vigorously expressed in his Continuation of the Complete His- 
tory of England, vols. 1-4, published 1760-1; and later in The 
Briton, the first number of which came out on May 29, 1762. It 
was also evident in his probable reviews in The Critical Review, 
1761-2. 

In his Continuation *® Smollett’s criticism of Pitt was unmis- 
takably and eloquently set forth. Along with liberal praise of 
Pitt’s patriotism, Smollett pointed out that Pitt’s policy in pro- 
moting the so-called German war was thoroughly inconsistent with 
his earlier policy of opposing Robert Walpole’s attitude toward 
Hanover." Smollett also repeatedly condemned the European 
conflict on economic and humanitarian grounds. In this connec- 
tion he gave a synopsis and expressed high approval of a book 
entitled Considerations on the Present German War by Israel 
Mauduit.?? 

The above book was given very favorable treatment in The 
Critical Review for November, 1760, in a review probably by 
Smollett.** Other evidences of a growing criticism of Pitt’s foreign 
policy are found in The Critical Review from 1760-2. These Smol- 


* Quoted from The British Magazine or Monthly Repository for Gentle- 
men & Ladies, London, 1 [1760], ii. » 

2°See The Continuation of the Complete History of England (London, 
1760-5), 1, 424; 11, 4, 6, 18, 196, 261, 306, 381 ff.; 426-427; rv, 116, 327 ff. 

*1 See Arnold Whitridge, Tobias Smollett, published by the author, 1925, 
p. 75. 

*? Mauduit’s Considerations was extremely popular and influential. 
According to a note in The London Evening-Post, 19-21 February, 1761, it 
was translated into French by Maubert, and was four times printed in 
England. I have a fourth edition dated 1761. 

*® See The Critical Review, x (November, 1760), 403-4. The diction and 
appraisal in this review are very similar to Smollett’s praise of Mauduit. 
in his Continuation, rv, 155 ff. 
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lett no doubt approved even if he was not personally responsible for 
them. 

Smollett’s attacks on Pitt increased in frequency and sharpness 
in The Briton more than a year after Pitt’s resignation and pension. 
In The Briton, No. 2 (June 5, 1762) “the immaculate P--” 
is chided for “his voluntary and headstrong resignation.” In 
The Briton, No. 7 (July 10, 1762), Smollett insisted, however, in 
answer to a recent attack in the Gazetteer,* that he could not be 
fairly accused of stating “ that Mr. P -- tt never did any service to 
the nation.” In number 8 of The Briton (July 18, 1762), Smollett 
condemned Pitt for plunging England into the German war. Re- 
peatedly in later issues Smollett pleaded eloquently for peace, and 
the end of economic and human waste. Although he satirized Pitt 
very sharply in The Briton, No. 11 (August 7, 1762), under the 
name of Luca Pitti, he later admitted in No. 24 (November 6, 
1762), that Pitt in his ministry removed governmental corruption. 
Finally in The Briton, No. 35 (January 22, 1763), Smollett, in 
contrasting the Earl of Bute with Pitt, asks whether Bute (like 
Pitt) ever glories “in an open contempt of all literary merit,” 
cloaking “his disregard to writers, with the pretense of his dis- 
liking their flattery.” This last statement may reflect, as Pro- 
fessor Whitridge suggested,’® some slight which Smollett had suf- 
fered from Pitt. On the whole, though, Smollett’s attacks down to 
1763 appear to be based on impersonal and economic beliefs; as an 
historian, indeed, Smollett made every effort to be impartial to the 
great commoner. 

With these facts in mind, the reader is in a position to appraise 
the justice and sincerity of Smollett’s appeal to the public in the 
following communication on the front page of The Gazetteer and 
London Daily Advertiser for Thursday, October 7, 1762: 


To the Printer 
Sir, 

By a letter which I just now received from a friend at London, I am 
informed that I have been lately attacked in the Ledger,** by some 


%*T have not read this attack on Smollett. 

18 See Whitridge, op. cit., p. 75. 

1¢T have not yet found a file of The Public Ledger for September and 
October, 1762. This anonymous attack is referred to in The True Flower of 
Brimstone: Extracted From The Briton, North Briton, and Auditor: And 
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anonymous defamer, who, upon the supposition that I am author of a 
political paper called the Briton, taxes me with venality and inconsistency, 
‘for having in that paper, insulted Mr. Pitt, whom I had before deified in 
the dedication of my history of England. 

I shall not give this unknown aggressor the satisfaction to declare that 
I have no connection with the Briton or any other paper whatsoever, 
written either for, or against the ministry: but I challenge him and all 
the world to prove me guilty, in one single instance, of venality, prostitu- 
tion, or any other species of dishonour. 

If it be imputed to me as a crime that I have blamed some parts of 
Mr, P—’s ministerial conduct, I plead guilty to the charge. 

I inscribed the first part of my history to that gentleman as the most 
distinguished patriot of the day, who excelled all his cotemporaries in the 
powers of elocution, and exerted those powers in the service of his country; 
in stigmatizing a weak and corrupt administration, and particularly in 
exposing and opposing the absurdity and pernicious tendency of those 
German connections, which that administration had formed. 

Though Mr. P— as a M—t, afterwards adapted [sic] those very prin- 
ciples against which he had so long and so strenuously declaimed, I was 
surely under no obligation to follow his example; to renounce the maxims 
which I had always avowed, and violate my conscience out of respect to his 
character. I thought it my duty to sacrifice every personal consideration 
to historical truth; 17 and therefore, in the course of my continuation, I 
freely censured some particulars of his conduct. 

This being the true state of the case, I appeal to every man of sentiment 
and candour, whether the charge of apostacy, or inconsistency lies at my 
door; and whether the person, who has stabbed at my reputation in the 
public papers, is not actuated by the spirit of an illiberal assassin. 

I an, Sir, 
your humble servant. 
T. Smollett 
Bath, 
October 3, 1762. 


humbly presented to the Noses of the Dukes of Cumberland, Devonshire, 
Newcastle and Bedford; The Earls Temple, Talbot and his Horse, Bute - - - 
William Beckford, William Pitt, and John Wilkes, Esqrs. - - - Printed for J. 
Williams, next the Mitre Tavern, Fleetstreet, 1763. On page 44 Smollett’s 
reply is quoted in small part. The editor of The True Flower in his 
advertisement commented on The Briton and The Auditor as follows: “ The 
reader is desired to observe, that as the Briton and Auditor were never 
deemed worthy of being printed in volumes, not even with the assistance 
of PusLic Money, the references could be no otherwise intelligibly made 
than to their respective dates.” 

*7 For another excellent illustration of Smollett’s convictions about the 
importance of historical truth, see his letter to William Huggins, edited by 
L. F, Powell in MP, xxx1v (November, 1936), pp. 185-6. 
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The above letter is a vigorous defense of an attitude toward Pitt 
which appears to me to be quite justifiable. But it was not allowed 
to go unanswered. A few days later, one G. Nettleton published in 
the same newspaper a smartly ironical retort, which must have been 
quite acceptable to Smollett’s numerous enemies, although some of 
them may have noted after they laughed over it that it carefully 
avoided the real issue about Pitt. It ran as follows: 


To the Printer October 8 
Sir, 

I was a good deal surprized at seeing a letter in your paper of yesterday, 
dated from Bath, October 3; and tho’ the publick are too well acquainted 
with the modesty of the writer and his particular attachment to historical 
truth to need any illustration of them; yet, as that letter contains a chal- 
lenge to all the world, every one in it is at liberty to bring to their re- 
membrance a certain trial in Westminster-hall, and the fine and imprison- 
ment consequent upon it, for a “Species of Dishonour.” Every one is at 
liberty too to observe—whether it will be with most mirth or indignation 
I don’t know—that the “ Person who stabs at the reputation of others” 
every month in the C. R. has no reason to complain, that his adversary is 
actuated by the spirit of an illiberal assassin. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant 
G. Nettleton.”® 


Nettleton’s attack surely expressed a feeling shared by many conser- 
vative readers that Smollett was under permanent disgrace as the 
result of his libel. It also voiced the keen dislike of many for the 
anonymous reviewing of that period. 

Smollett’s later attacks need only be glanced at here. In The 
History and Adventures of an Atom, Pitt’s political career down to 
1765 received extensive and severely satirical treatment. Therein 
his unscrupulous oratorical prowess and his political opportunism 
were angrily satirized in Smollett’s general excoriation of political 
leaders of both parties. Again in Humphry Clinker we find what 
was probably Smollett’s final attack on Pitt,?® where the latter is 
characterized as “the grand pensionary, that weather-cock of 


18T am unable to identify G. Nettleton. His reply appeared on Tuesday, 
October 12, 1762. 

2° As the dates of composition of The Atom and of Humphry Clinker are 
not wholly clear, the exact chronology of Smollett’s final respects to Pitt is 
still uncertain, 
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patriotism that veers about in every point of the political compass, 
and still feels the wind of popularity in his tail. He too, like a 
portentous comet, has risen again above the court-horizon ;*° but 
how long he will continue to ascend, it is not easy to foretel, con- 
sidering his great eccentricity.” ** 

This survey of Smollett’s references to Pitt reveals a generally 
consistent attitude, an attitude not determined, I conclude, to any 
real extent by petty personal animosity. Smollett admitted Pitt’s 
integrity and his great services to England before the German war. 
His adverse criticism should be taken as proof of his fairness and 
independence as a critic of a great but by no means infallible 
political leader. 


Lewis M. Knapp 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs 


A NOTE ON ROBERT HENRYSON’S ALLUSIONS TO 
RELIGION AND LAW 


The materials for a biography of the Scottish Chaucerian, Rob- 
ert Henryson (c. 1425-c. 1500), are virtually negligible,’ yet in the 
course of composing his Fables, the Scot found occasion to make 
many topical allusions which afford one of the few approaches to a 
knowledge of his character and personality.2_ The purpose of this 
note is to present the poet’s allusions to religion and law, to exam- 
ine these allusions in the light of contemporary fact, and to clear 
the way toward a better understanding of Henryson’s attitude on 
these subjects. 

It has been conjectured that Henryson was a schoolmaster at 
the Grammar School within the famous Benedictine Abbey at 


*°Smollett is writing of Pitt’s status in 1765-6. 

1 From Humphry Clinker, Letter of J. Melford, London, June 2. 

*Cf. G. G. Smith, The Poems of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh, 1906- 
1914), 1, xix; H. H. Wood, The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson 
(Edinburgh, 1933), pp. xiff. Quotations of Henryson’s works are taken 
from Wood’s edition. 

*Cf. the writer’s “ Henryson and the Political Scene,” Studies in Phi- 
lology (July, 1943), xL, 380-389; “ Robert Henryson and the Socio-Eco- 
nomic Scene,” HLH x, 285-293. 
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Dunfermline.? Although this school was located within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey and was under the jurisdiction of the abbots, 
Henryson need not have been a monk.* The supposition that the 
poet was not a churchman is given weight by the fact that he is 
nowhere designated by the ecclesiastical title “clericus” or 
“ presbyter,” and by the fact that his allusions to religious matters 
are highly critical. 

The church reached its greatest material development in Scot- 
land at the close of the thirteenth century. By the fifteenth cen- 
tury, because of the intervention of the crown and the short- 
sighted ecclesiastical policy of sanctioning that intervention, the 
church was well on the road which was to end in the Reformation 
of 1560. The rapid deterioration of the morals of both the clergy 
and the government of the church began in the reign of James 
III,5 and what is generally considered the turning point in Scot- 
tish church history took place at the abbey where Henryson pre- 
sumably lived: in 1472, James III broke all precedent by appoint- 
ing Henry Creichton to the position of Abbot of Dunfermline, over 
the heads of the monks who had duly elected Alexander Thomson ; 
the pope confirmed the appointment with a papal bull.® 

In his Orpheus and Eurydice, Henryson describes the wander- 
ings of Orpheus in hell (Il. 338-344) : 


Thair saw he mony paip and cardynall, 

In haly kirk quhilk did abusioun, 

and bischopis in thair pontificall, 

Be symonie and wrang Intrusioun; 
abbottis and all men of religioun, 

ffor evill disponyng of thair place and rent, 
In flame of fyre wer bittirly torment. 


* Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, xxiiiff. Known today (if at all) as the birth- 
place of Andrew Carnegie, Dunfermline was important in Henryson’s 
day as a Royal Burgh, as the cite of the abbey, and as the residence and 
burial place of the Scottish kings, including Robert the Bruce. Perhaps 
the best-known reference to it in literature occurs in the opening lines of 
Sir Patrick Spens. Sir Walter Scott knew the burgh, for in 1822, after: 
applying to the heritors, he procured the old abbey pulpit. Cf. J. C. R. 
Buckner, Clark’s Guide to Dunfermline (Dunfermline, 1890), p. 19. 

*Cf. G. Chalmers, Robene and Makyne (Edinburgh, 1824), p. vii, note 2. 

*° Cf. P. H. Brown, History of Scotland (Cambridge, 1900-1909), 1, 263. 

*Comments on the significance of this event are summarized by I. F. 
Grant, The Social and Hconomic Development of Scotland before 1603 
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Although the poet is ostensibly relating an old story, it may well 
have taken courage not only to name such serious crimes in this 
Dantesque list of high-churchmen,’ but also to specify “ abbottis ” 
and the crime of “ wrang Intrusioun ”—an accurate description of 
the method by which James III established his own appointee at 
Dunfermline. There is no doubt that such abuses existed in Henry- 
son’s day,® but to comment unfavorably upon them was a serious 
matter.® 

In his fable, The Fox and the Wolf, Henryson illustrates the 
abuses to which the act of confession may be put. The Fox, believ- 
ing that his time has come, seeks out Friar Wolf “ Waitskaith ” 
(one-who-waits-to-do-injury) who is described as follows (ll. 666- 
669) : 

' Ane worthie Doctour in Divinitie, 
Freir Wolff Waitskaith, in science wonder sle, 


To preich and pray wes new cummit ffra the Closter 
With Beidis in hand, sayand his pater noster. 


The Fox’s Address to his “ Gostlie ffather under God” is double- 
edged satire (ll. 677-683) : 


‘Ye ar Mirrour, Lanterne, and sicker way. 
Suld gyde sic sempill folk as me to grace, 

Your bair feit, and your Russet Coull off gray, 
Your lene cheik, your paill pietious face, 
Schawis to me your perfite halines. 

For weill wer him, that anis in his lyve 

Had hap to yow his sinnis ffor to schryve.’ 


The Wolf’s bare feet and gray cowl would indeed have been con- 
sidered unpretentious in Henryson’s day.?° After the Fox has con- 
fessed the sins of theft and robbery, the Wolf proceeds with the three 


(Edinburgh, 1930), pp. 220--221. Cf. further E. Henderson, Annals of 
Dunfermline (Glasgow, 1879), pp. 162-163. 

7 Cf. Inferno, xix. Concerning the seriousness of the sin of simony, cf. 
W. Murison, Sir David Lyndsay (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 102-105, 157. 
Cf. further A. I. Cameron, The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices 
(London, 1934), pp. xxxi et passim, 

®Cf. G. G. Coulton, Scottish Abbeys and Social Life (Cambridge, 1933), 
pp. 253 ff.; J. Dowden, The Medieval Church in Scotland (Glasgow, 1910), 
p. 127; Murison, op, cit., p. 170. 

° Writing over a century later, when criticism of the church had become 
much more prevalent, Lyndsay still hesitates to bring charges against the 
clergy. Cf. Murison, op. cit., p. 58. 

1° Cf. Dowden, op. cit., p. 248. Cf. further Grant, op. cit., p. 322. 
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questions included in the Catholic sacrament of penance: contritio, 
confessio, and satisfactio (ll. 698-699) : 


‘Art thow contrite, and sorie in thy Spreit 
For thy trespas?’ 


The Fox replies that he is not contrite, and the Wolf continues 
(ll. 705-706) : 2? 


*Sen thow can not forthink thy wickitnes, 
Will thow forbeir in tyme to cum and mend? 


The Fox refuses, but the Wolf continues undisturbed (ll. 712- 
715): 
‘Weill’ (quod the Wolff) ‘thow wantis pointis twa, 
Belangand to perfyte Confessioun, 
To the thrid part off penitence let us ga: 
Will thow tak pane for thy transgressioun?’ 


The Fox finally agrees to a little penance, “swa it wer licht, 
Schort, and not grevand to my tendernes,” and is granted full 
remission. He is to eat no meat until Easter, but twice a week he 
may taste “ puddingis ” (forced meat), blood, and the heads, feet, 
and paunches (of fowl or sheep) .** 

It is difficult to determine how dangerous a course Henryson 
was following, but it is certain that since the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, in contrast to that of England, was considerably delayed, the 
poet was running counter to the explicit attitude of both church 
and state and incurring a greater risk than may at first be real- 
ized.* An earlier or more effective illustration of the abuses to 
which the act of confession may be put has not been found in 
Scottish literature.® 

There is evidence which indicates that Henryson became a fellow 
of the University of Glasgow for the purpose of reading lectures in 


1 Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, 13-14. The general practice regarding penance 
is summarized by Dowden, op. cit., p. 244. 

22The poet does not report the confessio, saying that it would not be 
suitable to do so. Cf. ll. 694-696. 

12 Cf. ll. 726-729. The poet satirizes the friars elsewhere. Cf. ll. 2971- 
2972. 

«Cf. Grant, op. cit., pp. 226-227. 

1° The Complaint of Scotland and the poems of Dunbar and Lyndsay 
(cf. Kitteis Confessioun), which contain criticism of the church, came 
long after the poet’s day. 
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law.**® That the poet had a detailed knowledge of the law is cer- 
tain. The subject was not simple, for in Henryson’s day Scotland, 
unlike England, had no body of common law to guide its decisions, 
and there were continual but ineffective attempts to make a digest 
of the laws in order to remedy the confusion.‘’ Two systems of 
courts existed side by side in open competition: the civil and the 
ecclesiastical. The civil courts consisted primarily of the itinerant 
Justice-Ayres which sat at the Assizes and which were presided 
over by sheriffs.*® In Henryson’s day, these sheriffs were powerful 
men who lived in royal castles, administered the crown estates, 
collected fines, and tried cases.7® The ecclesiastical courts, how- 
ever, were better established and organized; they monopolized a 
large percentage of civil cases as well as the usual consistorial busi- 
ness; their judges were reputed to be the most learned men in the 
land ; 7° and although they were notorious for their venality, they 
were extending their powers rapidly." 

In his fable, The Sheep and the Dog, Henryson criticizes both 
the civil and the ecclesiastical courts severely. The fable proper 
tells the story of the Dog who hails the Sheep into the church court 
to recover a piece of bread. The judge, a fraudulent Wolf who has 
“ Authoritie and Jurisdictioun,” issues a “Citatioun” (ll. 1155- 
1159): 

I, Maister Wolff, partles off fraud and gyle, 
Under the panis off hie Suspensioun, 
Off grit Cursing, and Interdictioun, 


Schir Scheip, I charge the for to compeir, 
And answer to ane Doig befoir me heir. 


The ecclesiastical penalties, suspensio totalis, excommunicatio 
major, and interdictio, were the customary weapons of the church 


** Cf. D. Laing, The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh, 
1865), p. xii. 

7Cf. J. Taylor, The Pictorial History of Scotland (London, 1859), I, 
367 ff. 

*8 The burgh courts, which nominally dealt with all cases arising within 
the burghs except the four pleas of the crown, were less important. Cf. 
Grant, op. cit., p. 138. 

* Cf. Grant, op. cit., pp. 28-31. 

20 Cf. C. Innes, Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress 
(Edinburgh, 1861), p. 263. 

*2 Cf. Murison, op. cit., pp. 109-110; Coulton, op. cit., p. 94. Cf. further 
Dowden, op. cit., pp. 285-307. 
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courts.22_ The frequent use of these penalties, even to enforce pay- 
ment of small debts, made them increasingly ineffective.” 

A Raven is made “Apparitour,” an officer of the church court, 
and he serves the summons and endorses the writ. The trial starts 
at sundown, with the Fox as clerk and notary, and the Kite and 
Vulture as advocates at the bar. The Sheep, although abject with 
fear, reveals a knowledge of the law, for he queries the jurisdiction 
of the court, declining the judge, the time, and the place (1. 1187). 
Since the trial is being held at night, an unlawful hour, the Sheep 
is technically correct.** 

Temporarily foiled, the Wolf bids the parties choose two arbi- 
ters according to law, and the Bear and the Badger are chosen (Il. 
1212-1222) : 

And thairupon, as Jugis, thay sat doun, 
And held ane lang quhyle disputatioun, 


Seikand full mony Decreitis off the Law, 
And Glosis als, the veritie to knaw. 


Of Civile Law volumnis full mony thay revolve, 
The Codies and Digestis new and ald; 

Contrait, Prostrait Argumentis thay resolve, 
Sum objecting, and sum can hald; 

For prayer, or price, trow ye that thay wald fald? 
Bot hald the glose, and Text of the Decreis, 

As trew Jugis; I beschrew thame ay that leis. 


This satire on the various authorities consulted by the two arbi- 
ters reflects the state of confusion in which the law existed in the 
poet’s day. The reference to the “ Codies and Digestis” may be 
an allusion to the ridiculous division of the Pandects by Bulgarius 
in the twelfth century.” 

The two arbiters decide that the court has jurisdiction, and 
Henryson states correctly that the Sheep has no appeal from a 
decision by arbiters of his own choosing.*® Thus the trial con- 
cludes (Il. 1245-1247) : 

The Wolff chargit the Scheip, without delay, 


Under the panis off Interdictioun, 
The soume off silver, or the breid, to pay. 


22 Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, 20-21. 

*° Cf. Coulton, op. cit., p. 59; Murison, op. cit., p. 145. 

34 Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, 20-21. 

*° Cf. Lord Hailes, Ancient Scottish Poems (Edinburgh, 1770), p. 329. 
2° Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, 22. 
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The Sheep is left naked and bare in the field. 

In this fable, Henryson shows his detailed knowledge of the law 
by emphasizing the absurdities in the form of process of the church 
courts; in the moralitas to the same fable, the poet turns his atten- 
tion to the civil courts.27 The Sheep becomes the poor commons 
and the Wolf a sheriff (Il. 1265-1268) : 


This Wolf I likkin to ane Schiref stout, 
Quhilk byis ane forfalt at the Kingis hand, 
And hes with him ane cursit Assyis about, 
And dytis all the pure men up on land, 


This sheriff, who buys fines from the king and indicts poor men, is 
the judge of the civil courts who presides over the Assizes of the 
itinerant Justice-Ayres. Henryson had valid grounds for criti- 
cism, for the Justice-Ayres were notoriously corrupt and there are 
frequent references in the statute books to judges who neglect to 
uphold the laws.”* 

The Raven is likened to a coroner (ll. 1272-1278) : 


This Ravin I likkin to ane fals Crownair, 
Quhilk hes ane portioun of the Inditement, 

And passis furth befoir the Justice Air, 

All misdoairs to bring to Jugement; 

Bot luke, gif he wes of ane trew Intent, 

To scraip out Johne, and wryte in Will, or Wat, 
And tak ane bud at boith the parteis tat. . 


The coroner is an officer of the civil court, and his “ portioun,” 
which he alters for bribes, is the list of offenders furnished by the 
local authorities.” 

In the sheep’s lament, affixed to the end of the fable, Henryson 
expresses the strongest sympathy with the poor man who suffers 
injustice at the hands of the courts.*°° With the emphatic direct- 
ness of an old Scots preacher, the sheep cries (ll. 1295-1298) : 


*7 Cf. Hailes, op. cit., p. 328. Lord Hailes inferred that, since the satire 
of the fable is aimed at the church and the application at the civil, Henry- 
son “stood more in awe of the court spiritual than of the temporal.” 
Ibid., p. 329. This conclusion seems unnecessary. The action would have 
obtained in either court, and the poet may be taking the opportunity to 
criticize both. 

*° Cf. Taylor, op. cit., 1, 367. 

2° Cf. Smith, op. cit., 1, 22. 

*° The poet castigates the man-of-law elsewhere (ll, 2721-2727). 
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Lord God, quhy sleipis thow sa lang? 
Walk, and discerne my cause, groundit on richt; 
Se how I am, be fraud, maistrie, and slicht, 
Peillit full bair. 


And Henryson drives the point home (ll. 1300-1320) : 


Se how this cursit sone of covetice, 

Loist hes baith lawtie and eik Law. 

Now few or nane will execute Justice, 

In falt of quhome the pure man is overthraw. 
The veritie, suppois the Juge it knaw, 

He is so blindit with affectioun, 

But dreid, for micht, he lettis the richt go doun. 


Seis thow not (Lord) this warld overturnit is, 
As quha wald change gude gold in leid or tyn; 
The pure is peillit, the Lord may do na mis; 
And Simonie is haldin for na syn. 

Now is he blyith with okker maist may wyn; 
Gentrice is slane, and pietie is ago, 

Allace (gude Lord) quhy thoilis thow it so? 


Thow tholis this evin for our grit offence, 
Thow sendis us troubill, and plaigis soir, 

As hunger, derth, grit weir, or Pestilence; 
Bot few amendis now thair lyfe thairfoir. 
We pure pepill as now may de no moir 

Bot pray to the, sen that we ar opprest 

In to this eirth, grant us in hevin gude rest. 


The force and flavor of this plea for justice, in which the poet links 
himself with the poor, is unexcelled in Scottish literature. 

Henryson appears to have been a poet who not only had an excel- 
lent knowledge of and a highly critical attitude toward the law but 
who also was an uncompromising and courageous critic of the legal 
and religious abuses of his day. His attitude toward these subjects 
reveals a skeptical intelligence with a hatred of injustice and love 
for his fellow man. 


MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


Indiana University 
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ROBERT HENRYSON AND THE LEPER CRESSEID 


The Scottish Chaucerian, Robert Henryson (c. 1425-c. 1500), 
in his Testament of Cresseid, a sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde, added an element to the Troilus legend which bids fair 
to be permanent: the leprosy of Cresseid. The implication of 
Professor Rollins’ statement that the poet, in so doing, “forever 
damned her as a loose woman”? may be misleading, for Henryson 
was returning, in part, to the traditional characterization of his 
heroine.? On the other hand, in reversing the fates of Troilus and 
Criseyde, Henryson broke the chains of medieval authority which 
bound Chaucer. The credit for conceiving of the punishment of 
leprosy is entirely Henryson’s, and the general adoption of this 
detail by later authors, including Shakespere and Dryden, testifies 
to its poetic justice. The present note is an attempt to examine 
the poet’s background for and presentation of the leprosy of 
Cresseid. 

Leprosy was common in Scotland long before and after Henry- 
son’s day. The first leper-house north of the Tweed was founded 
in 1177, and Robert the Bruce died of the disease in 1329; unlike 
England, where leprosy reached its peak about the twelfth century 
and had nearly died out by the fifteenth,’ Scotland was crowded 
with lepers until a relatively late date, the disease lingering on in 
the northern part of the country until the end of the eighteenth 
century.* 

In 1427, the Scottish parliament decreed that lepers could enter 
the burghs three times a week only, and not at all if a fair or 


+H. E. Rollins, “The Troilus-Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare,” PMLA (1917), 397. 

? Criseyde is liberally damned both before and after Chaucer. See J. 8S. 
P. Tatlock, “The People in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA (1941), Lv1, 101, 
note 63. Benoit, Guido, and Boccaccio condemn her fiercely for her infi- 
delity. It is rather in Chaucer and Henryson that the exception occurs. 
Cf. further W. W. Lawrence, “ The Love Story in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ” 
Shaksperian Studies (New York, 1916), pp. 204-205. 

*See R. M. Clay, The Mediaeval Hospitals of England (London, 1909), 
pp. 37 ff. 

“See P. H. Brown, Scotland before 1700 from Contemporary Documents 
(Edinburgh, 1893), pp. 199-200. * 
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market was being held; lepers were also forbidden to beg in kirk 
or kirkyard, or any other place in town, and ordered to stay outside 
the burghs and beg either at their own hospitals or at the town 
gate.® In the light of these decrees, we can see why Henryson set 
the vivid scene of the lepers, in the Testament of Cresseid, swarm- 
ing around the returning troops of Troilus, shaking their cups, 
and begging for alms (ll. 484ff.),®° outside the walls of Troy. 
Leper hospitals were frequently located outside of the towns,’ and 
when the poet says that Calchas opened a secret gate and conveyed 
his daughter to a village half a mile away, leaving her at the 
spital-house (ll. 388-391), Henryson may be employing details 
which he had observed in the town of Dunfermline.® 

Besides being strictly segregated, the lepers were also sadly 
neglected. The Scottish leper-houses in particular were poorly or 
not at all endowed, and the lepers were forced to depend almost 
entirely upon begging. There are many references in the Testament 
to Cresseid’s “cop,” or begging bowl, and her “clapper,” or 
wooden rattle. When Henryson says that there was nothing for 
Cresseid to do but to go forth with the lepers “fra place to place, 
quhill cauld and hounger sair compellit hir to be ane rank beggair ” 
(Il. 482-483), he is describing the fate of lepers in his day. Further, 
it was customary to send spoiled pork or salmon to the lepers,’ 
and Cresseid’s references to “ mowlit breid, peirrie and ceder sour” 
(1. 441), as well as the poet’s description of the “uncouth fair 
and harbery” (1. 403) of the leper-house lend realistic force to 
Cresseid’s plea, “sum meit for cheritie me send to leif upon” (ll. 
383-384). The poet adds that Calchas “daylie sent hir part of his 
almous” (1. 392). 

Henryson’s description of Cresseid’s symptoms is remarkably 
detailed. Saturn announces (ll, 316-318) : 


5 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

* All references to lines in the Testament of Cresseid are taken from the 
edition of H. H. Wood (Edinburgh, 1933). ° 

™Clay, op. cit., pp. xix ff. 

® The gate may refer to a historic gate in the south wall of the monastery 
on Priory Lane, the village to the outlying settlement known then (and 
today) as Nethertown, and the spital-house to St. Leonard’s hospital. 
See E. Henderson, The Annals of Dunfermline (Glasgow, 1879), pp. 169-170. 

° Cr. 11, 343, 387, 442, 492, 579. Cf. Clay, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

10G, G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 455-456. 
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‘I change thy mirth into Melancholy, 
Quhilk is the Mother of all pensivenes; 
Thy Moisture and thy heit in cald and dry .. .’ 


To this, Cynthia adds (ll. 334-343) : 


‘Fra heit of bodie I the now depryve, 
And to thy seiknes sal be na recure, 
Bot in dolour thy dayis to Indure. 


«Thy Cristall Ene minglit with blude I mak, 
Thy voice sa cleir, unplesand hoir and hace, 
Thy lustis lyre ouirspred with spottis blak, 
And lumpis haw appeirand in thy face. 
Quhair thou cumis, I]k man sal fle the place. 
This sall thou go begging fra hous to hous 
With Cop and Clapper lyke ane Lazarous.’ 


Later, Cresseid says in her “Complaint” (Il. 438-451) : 


‘This Lipper Ludge tak for thy burelie Bour. 
And for thy Bed tak now ane bunche of stro, 
For waillit Wyne, and Meitis thou had tho, 
Tak mowlit Breid, Peirrie and Ceder sour: 
Bot Cop and Clapper, now is all ago. 


‘My cleir voice, and courtlie carrolling, 
Quhair I was wont with Ladyis for to sing, 
Is rawk as Ruik, full hiddeous hoir and hace, 
My plesand port all utheris precelling: 

Of lustines I was hald maist conding. 
Now is deformit the Figour of my face, 
To luik on it, na Leid now lyking hes: 
Sowpit in syte, I say with sair siching, 
Ludgeit amang the Lipper Leid allace.’ 


This description of the symptoms of leprosy is so accurate that the 
doctor, Sir J. Y. Simpson, cited it as proof that cases of Greek 
elephantiasis existed in Scotland just as they are known to have 
existed on the continent. Dr. Simpson says: * 


The particular symptoms which he [Henryson] makes Saturn invoke upon 
Cresseid, to transform her into a Leper, are exactly the most marked 
symptoms of Greek elephantiasis ... In this remarkable passage, those 
more striking symptoms, the swellings, lumps, or livid tubercles on the face, 
the morbid alteration of the voice and skin, and that turgid and injected 


4 J. Y. Simpson, “ Antiquarian Notices of Leprosy and Leper Hospitals 
in Scotland and England,” Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, tv1, 
139-140. 
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appearance of the eye, which Dr. Good has given as one of his characteristic 
symptoms of the genus Elephantiasis, are all tersely, yet accurately 
described. 


In passages subsequent to that which I have quoted (ll. 337-343), Henryson 
reiterates some of the more prominent symptoms. Thus, the hopeless 
Cresseid describes what is elsewhere termed “hir uglye Lipper face, The 
quhilk befor was quhyte as Lillie flour,” as “deformit the Figour,” and 
again also she describes and laments the characteristic morbid change in 
the voice... 


In Henryson’s day, leprosy was classified according to four types: 
leonina, elephantiasis, alopica, and tyria; and of these four types, 
elephantiasis was regarded (and is still regarded) as practically 
incurable.’* The poet indicates several times in the Testament that 
there was “na recure” for Cresseid.** Further, since the duty of 
inspecting and reporting lepers often devolved upon the parish 
priest, who frequently became something of an expert on the 
subject,’* there may be some connection between this fact and 
Henryson’s statement that Calchas, who was a priest, looked upon 
his daughter’s face and “knew weill that their was na succour to 
hir seiknes” (ll. 376-377). Again, Cresseid’s desire not to be 
known and her request to be taken secretly to the leper-house (Il. 
380-382) is in keeping with a frequently-noted symptom of leprosy : 
the desire to avoid society.’® 

Henryson’s presentation of Cresseid’s leprosy also shows a knowl- 
edge of astrology and astrological medicine. The poet was following 
the example of Chaucer, whose “ originality in employing astrology 
for poetic purposes is incontestable, and is, perhaps, unrivaled in 
the entire realm of mediaeval literature.”** For, in the Testament, 
the choice of the planets, Saturn and Cynthia, to judge Cresseid is 
not accidental. Whereas the complexion of Cresseid’s avowed god- 
dess, Venus, is hot and moist, and Cresseid is described in the 
Testament as having a sanguine temperament composed of these 
two qualities,” the complexion of Saturn is cold and dry, or melan- 


22 Tbid., p. 313. 

18 Cf. the Testament, ll. 335, 376, 411, and 455. 

14See R. M. Clay, The Medieval Hospitals of England (London, 1909), 

. 59. 
, 18 Cf. John of Gaddesden and the Rosa Medicinae, ed. H. P. Cholmeley 
(Oxford, 1912), p. 45. 

1°67, O. Wedel, The Mediaeval Attitude toward Astrology (New Haven, 
1920), pp. 143-144. 

17 Cf. ll. 318, 334, 
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cholic, the qualities conferred upon Cresseid by the verdict of the 
planets.'*® Again, one of the diseases under the jurisdiction of 
Saturn is leprosy,’ while melancholy, Cresseid’s newly-conferred 
complexion, was commonly supposed to be the cause of elephan- 
tiasis, the specific type of leprosy which Henryson describes.”° 
Further, Cresseid is afflicted with this disease between noon and 
supper-time, during the third set of hours when melancholy rules.”* 

All in all, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Henryson 
had not only observed lepers at first hand, but also was sufficiently 
acquainted with astrology and the medical theory of his times to 
select the most formidable type of leprosy, thus making Cresseid’s 
fate irrevocable, as well as to present his heroine’s disease in terms 
of the astrological lore which the Middle Ages generally credited. 


W. STEARNS 
Indiana University 


CANON’S YEOMAN’S PROLOGUE, G., LL. 563-566: HORSE 
OR MAN 


The problem in the lines indicated from CYP above involves 
text and interpretation. To place them in their setting, I quote 
the entire related passage (554-568) from Manly and Rickert, The 
Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), tv, 308: 


When ended was the lyf of sainte Cecile 
Er we hadde riden fully fyue mile 555 
At Boghtoun vnder Blee ve gan atake 
A man that clothed was in clothes blake 
And vnder that he hadde a whit surplys 
His hakeney that was al pomely grys 
So swatte that it wonder was to see 560 
It semed he hadde priked myles three 
The hors eek that his yemen rood vp on 


Cf. ll. 316, 318. 

*° Cf. W. Lilly, Christian Astrology (London, 1647), p. 59. 

*°A typical exposition of this fact occurs in Bartholomaeus Anglicus’ 
De Proprietatibus Rerum (tr. Trevisa), Bk. vi, chap. xv, where the author 
states that the type of leprosy known as elephantiasis “cometh of pure 
melancolia,” and is “ worse to heale than other.” Cf. further W. C. Curry, 
Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 41 ff. 

*2 See Curry, op. cit., p. 14. 
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So swatte that vnnethe myghte he gon 

Aboute the peitrel stood the foom ful hye 

He was of foom al fiekked as a pye 565 
A male tweyfolde on his croper lay. 

It semed that he caried lite array 

All light for somer rood this worthy man 


Skeat (Oxford, 1900), Robinson (Boston, 1933), and Manly, Can- 
terbury Tales (New York, 1928) in 1. 563 read i instead of the 
he of the critical text just quoted. Skeat comments: “The horse 
is denoted by it (1. 563), the word hors being neuter in the Oldest 
English. Most MSS. read he for it in 1. 563, but there is nothing 
gained by it” (op. cit., v. 417). Lil. 564-65 are not in the Elles- 
mere MS. Consequently, Manly, who followed this MS. in his 
textbook edition referred to above, omits them. 

With this explanation, I turn to interpret ll. 563-567 in the 
critical text. They are imbedded in the midst of one of the finest 
passages by Chaucer, a description of healthy animal sweat on 
horses and men under exertion on a hot spring morning. Chaucer’s 
delight in the whole passage finds expression in the climax, when 
he tells how the perspiration ran down the forehead of the canon 
despite the burdock-leaf put under his hood to keep him cool— 
“ But it was joye for to seen hym swete! ” 

The problem of interpretation arises from the pronouns 
employed as Manly and Rickert in the critical text decide Chaucer 
intended them. In this description we have two men and two 
horses. The canon, dressed in a black overgarment, was riding a 
dappled gray horse that sweated so “that it wonder was to see.” 
The yeoman is identified only as the rider of a horse that was nearly 
exhausted from sweating: “So swatte that unnethe myghte he 
gon.” Then we come to the lines omitted from Ellesmere, Fitz- 
william, and Add. 35286 MSS. but included in the critical text, in 
Skeat, and Robinson (564-565). Skeat gives the following inter- 
pretation, accepted by Robinson: “ The word He (like his in 1. 566) 
refers to the Canon, whose clothing was black. As the critical text 
stands, and even as the lines read in Skeat and Robinson, ll. 562-566 
form a unit describing the yeoman’s horse. From galloping for three 
miles “he ” was in a lathery sweat which showed like foam above 
the strap (peitrel) across his chest—to hold the saddle firmly in 
place. Evidence that “He” (1. 565) in the critical text refers 
logically to the horse not the canon as looking like a magpie 
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from flecks of foam comes from the unbroken connection in 1. 566, 
which describes the double traveling bag lying on his (the horse’s) 
crupper. NED cites this passage under crupper as referring to 
“the hind-quarters or rump of a horse.” Crupper is cited earliest 
in NED as referring to the buttocks of a man in 1594. (Nashe’s 
Unfortunate Traveller): “A close bellied doublet comming down 

. . as farre as the crupper.” Furthermore, granting that this 
might refer to a man, how could either the canon or his yeoman be 
sitting in a saddle and have a bag lying on his crupper? This unit 
of description ending with “lay ” should close with a period. We 
then return to the canon, whose bag on his servant’s horse seemed 
to contain little, as would be fitting for travel in hot weather. 

In all of this I am not concerned merely with laboring a point. 
I am interested first in what seems to me the correct interpretation 
of an unbroken unit within a vivid sensuous description, almost 
unrivaled for sweaty verisimilitude. Then I raise through it the 
question of Chaucer’s finished art here. Concerning the text of the 
CY Prologue and Tale, the editors write: “ The source of all MSS. 
seems to have been Chaucer’s rough draft or a hasty fair copy of 
it”: (Text 1v, 307). Maybe Chaucer did finally intend to describe 
the foamy sweat from the chest of the dappled gray horse as fleck- 
ing the black overgarment of the canon so that he looked like a 
magpie. But that is not what logical interpretation of the lines in 
the critical text indicates. 


GrorGE R. CorrmAN 
The University of North Carolina 


ANOTHER ANALOGUE FOR THE VIOLATION OF THE 
MAIDEN IN THE “WIFE OF BATH’S TALE” 


In one of a series of able articles, convincing in their totality, 
in which Dr. Laura Hibbard Loomis attempts to prove Chaucer’s 
familiarity with the Auchinleck MS [“ Chaucer and the Breton 
Lays of the Auchinleck MS.,” SP xxxvi (1941), 14-33] she 
uses as a minor link in her chain of evidence the meeting of Sir 
Degaré (Auchinleck MS) with a princess alone in the woods as a 
possible source for the similar scene in the opening of the “ Wife 
of Bath’s Tale.” Even if this incident from Sir Degaré appears 
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to be only an analogue, it has some significant points of similarity, 
as Mrs. Loomis cogently observes. Because of my interest in “The 
Wife of Bath’s Tale” as a whole in another connection, I have 
noted several other analogues, some generously called to my atten- 
tion by Professors Craig and Loomis. A goodly number are 
accessible in G. H. Maynadier’s The Wife of Bath’s Tale. Its 
Sources and Analogues (1901) or through references in Stith 
Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature (1932 ff.). The pur- 
pose of this note is only to call attention to a new analogue which 
has certain striking similarities; and also possible implications for 
students of Celtic literature, who are in a better position than I to 
determine this point. 

For this analogue I am indebted to Dr. Irene P. McKeehan 
through an illuminating article, “The Book of the Nativity of St. 
Cuthbert ” [PMLA, xtvuir (1933), 981-999], intended to illustrate 
“the close relations existing at times between two great types of 
medieval fiction, the romance and the saint’s legend.” The analogue 
concerns the enforced conception of St. Cuthbert. Prefatory to 
giving this I summarize from Dr. McKeehan certain facts for the 
background. She cites two documents. One is the Ltbellus de 
Nativitate Sancti Cuthberti de Historvis Hybernensium [Miscel- 
lanea Biographica, Surtees Soc. Pub., vit (1838), 63 ff.], “ belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter of York,” and of the early fourteenth 
century. Another manuscript of this same document is in the 
British Museum, Titus A II (see Misc. Biog., op. cit., Preface, 
ix, xi). The other is the Northern Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert, 
whose “acknowledged source of the first part” is the Ltbellus 
[Surtees Soc. Pub. 8% (1891)]. This MS, of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is in its first part a “reasonably close trans- 
lation” of the Libellus. The date of the MSS in neither case has 
any “bearing on the age of the story.” The possible implications 
for Celticists are epitomized in a passage on p. 983: “Itis... 
interesting to note that at a time closely approximating to the 
flourishing period of Chrétien de Troyes in France and of ‘ Thomas,’ 
the author of Tristan, in England, an English monk, presumably 
of Durham, had access to two sources of Irish story: (1) written 
documents, and (2) oral traditions.” 

Here is the essence of the situation, with the immediate back- 
ground for our purposes. St. Cuthbert’s maternal grandfather, 
king of Leinster, with all of his family except a daughter, was 
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slain by the king of Connacht. The king took her to his home, 
where his wife made a “slutte” of her and put her to “vile 
services.” As she grew to beautiful womanhood the king fell in 
love with her. She repelled his advances. One spring day, accord- 
ing to the custom, she and her companions went to the woods to 
gather flowers for the queen’s room. The king, returning from 
hawking “by a ryuer side,” came upon her lost and alone and 
ravished her. The child born of this union became St. Cuthbert. 

I follow now with the exact account as given by the author of 
the Libellus (op. cit., 67): 


Igitur apud Hybernenses tunc lex consuetudinis extitit, quod, certis aestivis 
temporibus, grex puellarum serviens silvarum saltus adire gregatim debuit; 
ibique frondium: flores excerperet et competentibus onerata sarcinulis 
Reginae thalamis coronandis inferret: opusque tale servitutis omnis puel- 
larum familia Reginae persolvere debuit. Sin autem florum copia reperiri 
tune temporis non quivisset, debilis familia juncti viridantis, vel herbae 
virentis, seu eciam flosculi cujusvis bene olentis, onera vel fasciculos 
congregaret. Cum, igitur, quodam tempore, consueta Reginae festiva 
sollempnitas accidisset, hanc cum sodalibus ad praescripti operis exercitia 
direxit. Quae, aliis festinantius cum sarcinulis regredientibus, sola dere- 
linquitur; eo quod manum in falcem mittere minus docta probaretur. 
Quae, tamen, ex laborosio usu consuetudinis non didicit, compositam 
quandoque humeris sarcinulam exposuit, sicque per viarum invia comite 
destituta oberravit. Contigitque, ut juxta ripas sola soli Regi occurreret, 
cum aves aquatiles avium naturali violentia sagacium arceret. Sed humiliter 
allocutam nec blanditis flectere nee munerum promissionibus potuit mentem 
captivare. Unde consulta tandem conscientia forciori dextera corrupuit 
(qu. corripuit) virginem, et secrecioribus silvis eductam, viribus utens, 
oppresit. Ista sane oppresio conceptionis Cuthberti celebracio fuerat. 


For the convenience of the reader I quote the closing situation 
from the metrical version of the fifteenth century (Northern 
Metrical Life, op. cit., 6) : 


It fell’ bat by a ryuer side, 

pe kyng on hawkyng went pat tyde, 
he all’ ane be mayden mett, 

he spake til hir luf to gett. 

Pare myght na faire speche avayle, 
She walde no3t sent hir to assayle. 
At pe last be kyng hir braaste, 
In to thik wode he haaste, 

And par agaynee pe virgyne will’ 
Rauyst hir and his lust fulfill. 


Last for comparative purposes is the passage from the “Tale”: 
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And so bifel that this king Arthour 
Hadde in his hous a lusty bacheler, 
That on a day cam ridynge fro ryver; 
And happed that, allone as she was born, 
He saugh a mayde walkynge hym biforn, 
Of which mayde anon, maugree hir heed, 
By verray force, he rafte hire maydenhed; 
For which oppressioun was swich clamour .. . 
(D 882-89) 


In some respects the situation and the phrasing of the analogue 
above are closer to those in this passage than in any other with 
which I am familiar. I add the last line for a particular reason. 
In the Latin passage above, in the last sentence the word for the 
violation is oppresto. Chaucer’s employment of this exact word for 
this exact meaning is found only here and in LGW 1868, in con- 
nection with the rape of Lucreece (see NED, Oppression, 4. 
Forcible violation of a woman, rape.) 


GrorcE R. Corrman 
The University of North Carolina 


VARIANT READINGS IN THREE OF SHELLEY’S POEMS 


In the TLS. for August 29, 1939, I recorded my discovery of 
three poems by Shelley, “To Stella,” “ Methought I Was a Bil- 
low,” and “ On Keats,” in The Album Wreath of Music and Litera- 
ture,” Vol. 11, for 1834. This is an earlier publication date for 
the poems than has hitherto been given: 1839 (Mrs. Shelley’s first 
edition of her husband’s Poetical Works) for “To Stella” and 
“On Keats,” and 1870 (Rossetti’s edition of Shelley’s poems) for 
the fragment, “ Methought I Was a Billow.”* In all three poems 
there are interesting variants from the accepted texts. 

A transcript of these three poems in Mary Shelley’s hand con- 
sisting of a single page headed “ MS Fragments ” was in the pos- 
session of Elkin Mathews and was sold by Hodgson in 1922 to 
W. T. Spencer, dealer in rare books.? It was still in Mr. Spencer’s 
possession in 1936, but his successors have no record of its subse- 
quent fortunes. 


*See the Julian Edition of Shelley’s Works, Iv, 413, 424. 
*See Book Prices Current for 1922, p. 784. 


H 
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The apparent inaccessibility of this transcript is unfortunate, 
for a comparison of these texts of the three poems with those in 
The Album Wreath would be interesting. Since John Francis, 
editor of The Album Wreath, chose just these three poems for 
publication, it is probable that he had access either to this tran- 
script or to one similar to it.’ It is therefore also probable that the 
readings in the Album Wreath texts which differ from those of the 
later editions would be found in this copy by Mary Shelley and 
might have a basis in some undiscovered manuscript of Shelley’s. 
All the readings are possible and a few of them seem to me poetic- 
ally superior to the familiar versions, 

The lines “ On Keats ” read as follows: 


On Keats 
By P. B. Shelley 
Original 
Keats desired that on his tomb should be inscribed,—* Here 
lieth one whose name was writ on water.” 
Here lieth one whose name was writ on water, 
But ere the breath that could erase it, blew 
Death, the immortalizing winter flew 
Athwart the stream, and Time’s mouthless torrent grew 
A scroll of chrystal, blazoning the name 
Of—Adonais! 


There are here a number of differences from the later printed ver- 
sions in arrangement, punctuation, and capitalization—differences 
which are not significant. The line, “ Death, in remorse for that 
fell slaughter,” is omitted, probably merely° by a printer’s error. 
The obvious misplacing of the comma in the second line occurs 
also in the first issue of Mrs. Shelley’s 1839 edition of the Poetical 
Works, but it was corrected in the second. In the succeeding 
line “ winter ” appears, obviously incorrectly, as “writer” in the 
first 1839 issue only. The following line, “Athwart the stream, 


*T have found, however, no proof of any connection between Francis and 
Mary Shelley or any of her circle. Apparently not the John Francis of 
the Athenaeum, he contributed to various periodicals and published two 
small volumes of very minor verse and prose, Sunshine; or Lays for Ladies 
and Rainbow Sketches, in Prose and Verse, the latter in 1835. 

*“ Writer” is the reading also in the typed transcript of a letter from 
Mary to Trelawny (May 10, 1823), furnished by Sir John Shelley-Rolls 
and quoted by his permission, The MS itself is unfortunately inaccessible, 
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and Time’s mouthless torrent grew,” shows the awkward “and” 
which appears in both 1839 editions and in the Shelley-Rolls tran- 
script but is omitted in later editions. Most interesting of the 
variants is the word “ mouthless.” This is the reading in Mary’s 
letter to Trelawny as printed in Marshall,® but “ monthless ” occurs 
in the Shelley-Rolls transcript, in the two 1839 editions,® and in 
Rossetti’s edition of 1870. “ Monthless” makes little or no sense. 
It might easily be, however, a misreading of “ mouthless.” And 
“ mouthless ” suits the metaphor of Time’s torrent, if one thinks of 
Time as having neither beginning nor end. The reading “ print- 
less,” which occurs in modern editions, is probably better poetic- 
ally. According to the Julian Edition of Shelley’s works, it is 
taken from a Boscombe manuscript.’ But since “ monthless ” could 
hardly have been a mistake on the part of Mary Shelley or anyone 
else for “ printless,” whereas it could easily be an error for “ mouth- 
less,” there seems to be strong evidence that there was another 
manuscript reading of the poem. 

Of the fragment beginning, “ Methought I was a billow,” The 
Album Wreath printed only the first four lines. The only varia- 
tion from the later printed versions is “on” for “in” in the 
first line: “ Methought I was a billow on the crowd.” Since one 
usually speaks of a billow on the ocean, not in the ocean, this 
reading seems to suit the metaphor better than the familiar one. It 
would be very easy to misread one preposition for the other in 
either Shelley’s or Mary’s hand. Sir John Shelley-Rolls and Mr. 
Ingpen, however, evidently had no doubt about the reading “in” 
of the Boscombe MS, for they make no correction in Verse and 
Prose. 

The quatrain “To Stella” reads as follows in The Album 
Wreath : 


In the letter as printed in Mrs. Julian Marshall’s Life and Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (London, 1889, ii, 76) the reading is 
“ winter.” 

5 See note 4, above. 

* Locock, in his Poems of Shelley (London [1911]) gives “ mouthless ” 
as the reading of Mrs. Shelley’s edition. It is “ monthless,” however, in 
all the copies which I have seen. 

TVol. Iv, p. 413. It is not mentioned in the privately printed Verse and 
Prose from the Manuscripts of Shelley, edited by Shelley-Rolls and Ingpen 
(London, 1934: 


\ 
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Thou wert the morning star amongst the living, 
Ere thy new light had fled, 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


In the first line, “amongst” is no improvement over the usual 
“among.” But in the second line the adjective “new” instead 
of “ fair,’ which appears in all later editions, seems to me poetic- 
ally more effective. “Fair” is the obvious, commonplace epithet 
for light, a mere expletive in the line; “new” not only avoids 
triteness, it is significant of the morning star and also of the youth 
of Keats, to whom Shelley applied Plato’s epigram.* The second 
appearance of the adjective in the fourth line does not weaken, it 
intensifies the meaning, creating a kind of poetic tension in the 
slightly different uses of the same word: the new light of the morn- 
ing star, having become the light of the evening star, still gives 
“new splendour.” When Shelley “took up the pen and impro- 
vised,” as Medwin said,® he may have used “ fair ” to fill out the 
line. But I should like to think that there was a later manuscript 
showing “ new ” as the result of further thought and revision. The 
repetition in the original Greek of the verb (€Aapmes . . . Adres) 
tends to support the repetition of the adjective in the paraphrase. 


ELIzABETH NITCHIE 
Goucher College 


PERSONAL SOURCES FOR MAUPASSANT’S CONTES 


The three travel books by Guy de Maupassant, Aw soleil (1884), 
La vie errante (1890), and especially Sur l'eau (1884), contain 
autobiographical material and reflections which throw considerable 
light on their author’s better known short-narrative works. 

Some of this writing bristles with indignation at social evils, thus 
revealing a Maupassant quite different from the impersonal natural- 
istic artist that undiscerning critics love to paint.’ For instance, 


® He placed it on the title page of Adonais. See also Thomas Medwin’s 
account of the writing of the poem in his life of Shelley (ed. H. Buxton | 
Forman, Oxford, 1913, pp. 349-50). 

* Ibid., p. 349. 

*For the question of Maupassant’s subjectivism vs his impersonality, 
see Cox, Roy Alan: Dominant Ideas in the Works of Guy de Maupassant, 
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Sur l’eau contains an impassioned outcry against the institution of 
war, as a prime example of human stupidity, answering in a series 
of burning paragraphs Von Moltke’s assertion that blood-letting 
prevents mankind from descending to the most hideous material- 
ism.? Men are too much thoughtless, evil children to have weapons 
of war entrusted to them, Maupassant concludes. To establish 
this point, his own experiences during the Franco-Prussian War are 
quoted : 


Nous l’avons vue, la guerre. Nous avons vu les hommes redevenus des 
brutes, affolés, tuer par plaisir, par terreur, par bravade, par ostentation. 
Alors que le droit n’existe plus, que la loi est morte, que toute notion du 
juste disparait, nous avons vu fusiller des innocents trouvés sur une route 
et devenus suspects parce qu’ils avaient peur. Nous avons vu tuer des 
chiens enchainés & la porte de leurs maitres pour essayer des revolvers 
neufs, nous avons vu mitrailler par plaisir des vaches couchées dans un 
champ, sans aucune raison, pour tirer des coups de fusil, histoire de rire.* 


These details from personal life doubtless constitute the basis 
for one of the introductory paragraphs in the author’s bitterly 
sarcastic short story about the French home-front in war time, Un 
coup d’état. There he writes: 


Le seul fait de tenir des armes, de manier des fusils & systéme affolait ces 
gens qui n’avaient jusqu’ici manié que des balances, et les rendait, sans 
aucune raison, redoutables au premier venu. On exécutait des innocents 
pour prouver qu’on savait tuer; on fusillait, en rédant par les campagnes 
vierges encore de Prussiens, les chiens errants, les vaches ruminant en 
paix, les chevaux malades paturant dans les herbages. 


This sensitiveness to the misfortunes of others doubtless arose 
from the writer’s own delicate nerves. They made him suffer at 
times acutely, even pathologically—and not always in social sym- 
pathy. One type of this distress is thus described in Sur l’eau: 


D’ailleurs, j’ai . . . ’horreur des foules. Je ne puis entrer dans un théatre 
ni assister & une féte publique. J’y éprouve aussitét un malaise bizarre, 
insoutenable, un énervement affreux, comme si je luttais de toute ma 
force . . . contre l’Ame de la foule qui essaye de pénétrer en moi.‘ 


University of Colorado Studies, vol. 19, n° 2, April 1932, particularly chap- 
ter IV, pp. 145-150. 

* Sur Veau, Paris, Marpon et Flammarion, s.d., pp. 70-80. 

* Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 
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On the same point La vie errante, discussing the author’s general 
acute sensibilities, asks: 

Ne pas pouvoir entrer dans une salle de théatre, parce que le contact des 
foules agite inexplicablement l’organisme entier, ne pas pouvoir pénétrer 
dans une salle de bal parce que la gaieté banale et le mouvement tour- 
noyant des valses irrite comme une insulte—est-ce un bonheur ou un 
malheur ? ® 


These quotations show that Maupassant used himself in part as 
the chief character in the fictional drama of madness called Qui 
sait? There, the insane person telling the story describes the 
uneasiness which the continued presence of other human beings 
causes him: 


J’ai vécu seul, sans cesse, par suite d’une sorte de géne qu’insinue en moi 
la présence des autres. . . . lorsque je les sens depuis longtemps prés de 
moi, méme les plus familiers, ils me lassent, me fatiguent, m’énervent, et 
j’éprouve une envie harcelante de les voir partir ou de m’en aller, d’étre 
\\seul. Cette envie est plus qu’un besoin, c’est une nécessité irrésistible. 


Five paragraphs continue the details of this peculiar affliction. 

More significant than these separate subjects, in showing the 
relationship of the travel works to the short stories, is the 
undoubted connection which exists between le Bonheur, a tale 
appearing in the collection called Contes du jour et de la nuit, 
put out by Flammarion in 1885, and the description given by Mau- 
passant in Sur l’eau, published the preceding year, of a visit he 
made to a man and wife who lived near Saint Tropez in the 
departement of Var. 

In the latter account the author tells how a friend of his had 
happened upon an old couple in the mountains of southeastern 
France, north of the sea port already mentioned. The man, totally 
deaf, was eighty years of age, the woman seventy. They had lived 
in this rustic retreat like peasants during the many years following 
their elopement and the husband’s desertion from the army, in one 
of whose regiments he had formerly been an under officer on the 
woman’s father’s staff. The friend brings Maupassant in contact 
with this odd pair who have apparently sacrificed everything for 
love of each other. The author records his reflections concerning 
the woman: 


* Paris, Ollendorff, 1890, pp. 14, 15. 
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J’avais contemplé, triste, surpris, émerveillé et dégofté, cette fille qui avait 
suivi cet homme, ce rustre, séduite par son uniforme de hussard caval- 
cadeur, et qui plus tard, sous ses haillons de paysan, avait continué de le 
voir avec le dolman bleu sur le dos, le sabre au flanc, et chaussé de la botte 
éperonnée qui somne. 

Cependant elle était devenue elle-méme une paysanne, Au fond de ce 
désert, elle s’était faite & cette vie sans charmes, sans luxe, sans délicatesse 
d’aucune sorte, elle s’était pliée & ces habitudes simples. .. . Elle n’avait 
jamais pensé & rien, qu’é lui! Elle n’avait regretté ni les parures, ni les 
étoffes, ni les élégances, ni la mollesse des siéges, ni la tiédeur parfumée 
des chambres enveloppées de tentures, ni la douceur des duvets ou plongent 
les corps pour le repos. ... Elle avait abandonné la vie, toute jeune, et le 
monde, et ceux qui l’avaient élevée, aimée. Elle était venue, seule avec 
lui, en ce sauvage ravin.® 


In le Bonheur, the scene is shifted to Corsica, but the essential 

groundwork of fact remains unchanged. The couple have run 
away from a town where the wife’s father was commanding a regi- 
ment in which the husband served as a “ sous-officier de hussards.” 
The detail as to the old gentleman’s deafness persists. Both parties 
are described as oldsters, though the man’s age is now given as 
eighty-two. Maupassant’s remarks about the woman lover resem- 
ble very closely those made on the same subject in Sur l’eau: 
Elle était devenue elle-méme une paysanne. Elle s’était faite & sa vie 
sans charmes, sans délicatesse d’aucune sorte, elle s’était pliée & ses habi- 
tudes simples. . . . Elle n’avait jamais pensé & rien, qu’ lui! Elle n’avait 
regretté ni les parures, ni les étoffes, ni les élégances, ni la mollesse des 
siéges, ni la tiedeur parfumée des chambres envoloppées de tentures, ni la 
douceur des duvets ot plongent les corps pour le repos.... Elle avait 
abandonné la vie jeune, et le monde, et ceux qui l’avaient élevée, aimée. 
Elle était venue, seule avec lui, en ce sauvage ravin. 


Only—the travel work contains a sad sequel, entirely omitted 
from le Bonheur. On a second visit to the aged folks Maupassant 
hears that the old lady, on learning, at this advanced age, that her 
husband has not made a complete sacrifice of himself but has had a 
mistress in the nearby village for thirty years, has committed sui- 
cide by jumping from her attic window. The husband, because of 
his deafness, never learns the true cause of her death.’ 

The differences between the actual facts of the case as recorded 
in Sur Veau and the fictionized version of them in le Bonheur 
emphasize Maupassant’s artistry. The short story remains closely- 
knit, and the picture of an ideal attachment, a sort of hymn to 


Pp. 211, 212. Pp, 222-225, 
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love at its highest peak of devotion. The account of the real affair 
contains details unfavorable to the two lovers, the woman’s lack of 
intelligence, the husband’s unfaithfulness. In other words, we are 
there presented with the authentic bitter-sweet of real life, which 
because of its differing elements fails to produce the strongly uni- 
fied impression, the heavy emotional pull, required by art. Realiz- 
ing this, Maupassant created a work of high aesthetic value in le 
Bonheur by resolving all the conflicts of its original factual back- 
ground into a practically perfect unity. 
G. M. Fess 


The University of Missouri 


A GRANT TO ‘HUDIBRAS’ BUTLER 


Apparently no notice has been taken of the fact that on May 10, 
1680, Henry Guy, Esq. was commanded by Charles II to pay £20 
“To Samuel Butler, as of free guift and royal bounty.” The grant 
was made from the secret service money and is to be found recorded 
in the Camden Society publication, Moneys Received a d Paid for 
Secret Services of Charles II. and James II.: From é ‘th March, 
1679, to 25th December, 1688, edited by John Yong Akerman. 
Curiously enough, as the editor points out, secret services include 
chiefly work connected with keeping up the royal estates as well as 
any sort of services to the crown rather than what one would expect. 
Many of the payments indeed are merely gifts. In any case, coming 
as it did about four months before the satirist’s death on September 
25, 1680, the grant to Butler makes one even more skeptical of the 
legends concerning his death in abject poverty. 


Norma E. BENTLEY 
Syracuse University 
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OMISSIONS AND ADDITIONS TO FIFTY YEARS OF 
MOLIERE STUDIES 


The following list of books and articles on Moliére brings up to 
date this bibliography. In addition to the material published in 
the two years since the terminal date of the volume, the list includes 
certain earlier items not noted there. The authors wish to thank 
reviewers of their book for bringing to their attention such omis- 
sions, and hope to be able to incorporate all new material in a later 
edition of the book. The new items have been classified according 
to contents and have been given a number indicating their proper 
position in the bibliography. Articles included in the original 
volume which have since re-appeared in some later publication are 
given the original entry number. 

It is significant that even during these war years interest in 
Moliére has not lessened. Two new biographies have appeared, 
and several scholarly articles have furthered the study and appre- 
ciation of Moliére’s work. When communications with Frence are 
once more established, it is probable that many more articles on 
Moliére will have to be added to complete the bibliography. 


2a. BRISSON, PIERRE. *Moliére, sa vie dans ses ouvrages. Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1942.* [Printed in Canada for Les S&ditions Variétés, 
1943], 316 p. 
6a. CHARPENTIER, JOHN. Moliére. Paris: Tallandier, 1942.* 
139a. LANCASTER, HENRY CARRINGTON. “An actress: La Du Pare.” In 
his Adventures of a literary historia :: a collection of his writ- 
ings. ... Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1942, 79-96. 
340a. LaNcasTER, HENRY CARRINGTON. “ Boileau’s propaganda for 
Moliére and his Troupe.” In M.L.Q., Iv (1943), 157-160. 
341. [LANCASTER, HENRY CARRINGTON.] Also in his Adventures of a 
literary historian; a collection of his writings. ... Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1942, 317-320, 
523a. CHenes, A. “La commedia dell’ arte e Moliére.” In his Poesia 
epica e poesia romanzesca. Catania: S. Bargagallo, 1921, 
36-41.* 
534a. GIoBERTI, V. “ Pascal e Moliére.” In his Scritti letterarii. 
Torino: Libreria Scioldo gia Vaccarino, 1877, 278-285.* 


1 Fifty Years of Moliére Studies: a Bibliography, 1892-1941; by PAuL 
SAINTONGE and Rospert W. Cugist. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1942, 


313 pp. 


_ 


546a. 


571la. 


616a. 


619a. 


698. 


702a. 


703. 


757a. 


8lla. 


844a. 


844b. 


898a. 


1014a. 


1045a. 


1047. 


1120a. 


113la. 
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Levi, Cesare. “Il teatro in Francia dalle origini all’ epoca di 
Luigi XIV: Moliére e la commedia del seicento.” In his Let- 
teratura drammatica. Milano: Hoepli, 1900, 89-108.* 

WabDSWORTH, CHARLOTTE La dette de Moliére & Mon- 
taigne; ses idées et ses oeuvres. (M.A. Thesis, Mount Holyoke 
College.) South Hadley, Mass.: Unpublished, 1943, 144 p. 

CHESSEX, JEAN-CHARLES, “ Leg intentions de Moliére.” In M.L. Q., 
Iv(1) (1943), 27-47. 

DanpoLo, TULLIO, “ Moliére.” In his Storia del pensiero pei 
tempi moderni. Milano: Schieppatta, 1864, m: 57-76.* 

[Kou er, PIeERRE.] cf. FtorA, Francesco. In La Critica; rivista 
di letteratura, storia e filosofia; diretta da B. Croce (Rome), 
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3216a. [Lord Longford’s adaptation of Tartuffe at the Gate Theatre, 
Dublin.] In N.Y. H.T., Nov. 22, 1942, vr: 1-2 (Richard Watt). 


PauLt SAINTONGE 


R. W. CHRIST 
Mount Holyoke College 


UNE REMINISCENCE LATINE DE JEAN-LOUIS 
GUEZ DE BALZAC 


Une lettre de Balzac 4 son ami M. de la Motte-Aigron, datée de 
septembre 1622,’ décrit une campagne ot l’auteur se délasse. C’est 
un morceau de préciosité, plein de lieux-communs, de métaphores 
et de pointes. Les éditeurs y ont déja reconnu des pensées em- 
pruntées 4 Justin, 4 Ovide, 4 Manilius.? A ces imitations, il en 
faut ajouter une autre. Ayant décrit, en imitant Justin, Pinno- 
cence des paysans que la société n’a pas corrompus, Balzac ajoute: 
“De sorte qu’en ce Royaume de demie lieué on ne sgait que c’est 
de tromper que les oyseaux et les pestes, et le style du Palais est 
une langue aussi inconnué que celle de l’Amérique, etc.” La pre- 
miére moitié de cette phrase, pour banale qu’elle soit, est empruntée, 
elle aussi. Balzac y imite une jolie épigramme attribuée 4 Pétrone,° 
et ot le poéte décrit justement, comme Balzac, sa campagne, mais 
avec une simplicité, un défaut d’affectation, bien éloignés de la prose 
de notre précieux: 

praeterea sive alitibus contexere fraudem 
seu magis inbelles libuit circumdare cervos 


aut tereti lino pavidum subducere piscem, 
hos tantum novere dolos mea sordida rura. 


On reconnait, outre le théme ow les seuls animaux sont victimes 
de la ruse des humains, le theme du “ Royaume de demie lieué,” 
mea sordida rura. 


HeEnrRI SEYRIG 
New York City 


1 Les premiéres lettres de Guez de Balzac, éd. Bibas et Butler, Paris, 
Droz., 1933, 1, 133. 

? Voir la note de Lanson & cette lettre dans son Choia de lettres du 17¢ 
siécle, 

* Poetae latini minores, Iv, 81. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON “MAKING AETHER” 


Mrs. Thrale’s lively description of Johnson’s first meeting with 
Arthur Murphy throws some light on the lexicographer’s study of 
chemistry. Murphy, calling at the lodgings to apologize for an 
accidental plagiarism from one of Johnson’s ‘works, found him 
“all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, in a little room, 
with an intolerable heat and strange smell, . . . making aether.”* 
Although known in the sixteenth century, ether was not usually 
made by amateurs until Johuson’s day, when instructions for its 
preparation began to appear in non-technical papers. In 1756 the 
Itterary Magazine published an article on di-ethyl oxide or sul- 
phuric ether (C.H;0C.H;), with simple instructions on how to 
prepare it using alcohol and sulphuric acid. Murphy probably sur- 
prised Johnson making either nitrous or sulphuric ether. Both 
require long steady heating of the retort, which accounts for the 
soot and the “ intolerable heat ”; and, since both have a high vapor 
pressure, the smell would be strong and pungent. Both gases are, 
of course, not only toxic, but highly explosive, and if Johnson 
often made such things in a small closed chamber, one is moved to 
wonder how he contrived to die a natural death. 


JOHN J. BROWN 
Cornell University 


1 Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1897), 1, 306. Hill’s 
note, “ It was not aether but elivir that was made,” is mistaken. 
* Literary Magazine (London, 1756), p. 77. 
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A History of English Literature. Witt1am VaucHN Moopy, 
Rospert Morss Loverr. New and Enlarged Edition. By 
Frep B. Mittert. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Pp. xii + 554. $2.00. 


Cavalcade of the English Novel. By Epwarp WaGENKNECHT. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. Pp. xxii + 646. 
$2.90. 


Professor Millett has become known principally as a redoer and 
renewer of useful works of reference. The latest editions of 
Contemporary British Interature (1935) and Contemporary Ameri- 
can Authors (1940) include, moreover, besides their bibliographies 
and biographical sketches, long “critical surveys” mainly or 
entirely from his hand. He came, therefore, to the task of revising 
and extending the Moody and Lovett History well prepared by 
all-round experience; and it can be said at once that his work has 
been conscientious and skilful, and that he has succeeded in giving 
the History a new lease on life. The book, too, still boasts some- 
thing of the distinctive quality which set it apart from, and above, 
competitors when it first appeared in 1902. It was then recognized 
as having, not only a core of fact adequate for a first connected 
view of its subject, but a firm and consistent critical outlook, and, 
above all, a winning and gracious style, direct and vigorous, yet 
capable of communicating delicate perceptions. The original 
History, indeed, breathed discriminating, lively, and intimate 
appreciation, and made the study of literature at once delightful 
and thought-provoking. Such a book could not have been written 
by anyone as a pot-boiler, or by anyone to whom the stream of 
literature was just a hunting ground for influences, developments, 
and other puzzles. It is no secret—it was long ago generously 
acknowledged by Mr. Lovett — that the History’s distinction and 
vitality were imparted to it chiefly by Moody, to whom literature 
was life, and to whom humanized, life was art. 

But then the History became a valuable piece of property— 
valuable yet perishable—with the consequence that by 1918 it had 
to be refurbished. And since then it has been patched and mended 
and tinkered up every few years, always until the present, sixth 
edition under the supervision of Mr. Lovett, who, however, had a 
great deal of help from a number of scholars and assistants. Mr. 
Millett also has had much help from scholars and assistants, and 
has not only brought the History again up to date, but has extended 
his revision, as he says, “to include such modifications of interpre- 
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tation and evaluation as would bring the book into line with the 
scholarship and criticism of the twentieth century.” 

The net result is not an unclouded gain. The old History is now 
something of a cross between a sketch and a mosaic; and is on the 
way to becoming a useful handbook, safe, competent, measurably 
accurate, informational, impersonal, and with a slant towards the 
dull side. Its critical bias has been obscured, though not yet 
obliterated, giving some ground for the suspicion that a ghostly 
Moody has taken to walking on eggs. Nevertheless, the authentic 
Moody does survive, so happily and on so many pages that in the 
end this reviewer felt that Mr. Millett, in his Preface, had done 
something less than justice to the respect with avhich he has treated 
the original text. Despite all his care of every kind, however, Mr. 
Millett has not wholly succeeded in rooting out obstinate error, 
just as he has not wholly succeeded in preserving the History’s 
original clarity, firmness, and vitality. I cite a few instances: 


On p. 17, 1. 1, the date of Alfred’s death should be, almost cer- 
tainly, 899 (901 is impossible). On p. 26 the first boxed heading 
should have been altered to conform to the altered text (“ Layamon 
on Himself” would have filled the bill). On p. 40 Mr. Millett says 
that Chaucer’s Pandarus is “as true to type and as vitally alive as 
Shakespeare’s Pandarus.” This is a very unhappy change from the 
original, “a character as true to type and as vitally alive as if 
Shakespeare had drawn him.” On p. 75, 1. 24, a comma has 
wrongly been dropped after “Cranmer”; and a little lower (ll. 
28-29) one is sorry to see the barbarous expression “to poeticize 
prose,” needlessly introduced by Mr. Millett. At the top of p. 99 
Mr. Millett reverses the estimate in earlier editions of the influence 
of Gorboduc’s “classical form,” entirely against the evidence. A 
question may be raised, doubtless, about Gorboduc itself; but the 
influence of “classical form” cannot be waved away. On p. 112 
Mr. Millett allows “moonlight” to stand uncorrected (it should be 
“moonlit ”), and on p. 117 he allows Hamlet (1. 2 from bottom) 
to remain a “youth.” At the top of p. 144 the date of Donne’s 
birth is said to be 1572, with no mark of interrogation, though it is 
equally possible that it was 1571; and Donne is said to have been 
sent to “ Trinity College, Cambridge,” with no mention of Oxford. 
In earlier editions he is said to have been sent to Oxford, with no 
mention of Cambridge. The substitution of a probable half-truth 
for a certain half-truth is not an improvement. This reviewer is _ 
not steadied in his intellectuals by Mr. Millett’s introduction (top 
of p. 149) of a comparison of Vaughan-with Blake. The comparison 
suggests, in’ fact, lack of real knowledge of both poets. On pp. 189 
and 220 Mr. Millett follows the earlier editions in sending first 
Swift and then Goldsmith to “the University of Dublin,” and 
likewise follows the earlier editions elsewhere in referring to the 
same institution as “Trinity College.” Teachers and students 
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would have been better served had he stayed his hand at certain 
other points, and then slashed manfully at this source of con- 
fusion ;—and had he also expunged the statement (p. 197, ll. 8-11 
from bottom) that Swift’s “savage” Letter to a Young Lady is 
satiric. On p. 204, 1. 4, “As has been said already” refers to a 
passage in the earlier editions which Mr. Millett omits. On p. 
238 Defoe’s birth-date should be 1660. On p. 342 Mr. Millett 
unaccountably omits Jane Austen’s dates. 

These examples could be continued, though mention even of a 
few may be misleading. Mr. Millett has, like the rest of us, done 
things which he ought not to have done and left undone things 
which he ought to have done ; yet despite errors of fact and of judge- 
ment, and despite some awkward or slipshod English, he has, on 
the whole, performed his difficult task competently and with dis- 
cretion—and performed it quite well enough to keep the History 
a while longer at the top of its kind. It is doubtful, however, if the 
old book could survive still another feat of plastic surgery. 


Professor Wagenknecht’s volume, happening to appear simultane- 
ously with Mr. Millett’s, exhibits aptly the advantage of the free 
hand in redoing and renewing. Courses in the novel have become 
numerous enough in American colleges, and less formal study of 
fiction in women’s clubs, to encourage publishers to compete with 
each other in offering historical and critical guides. But in this 
field no one book has yet achieved such eminence as to force its 
publisher to try to keep it up to the minute as new editions are 
called for. Hence Mr. Wagenknecht, instead of being asked to 
refurbish some standard text, was given an opportunity to write an 
entirely new one, which might supersede not only Raleigh and 
Wilbur Cross, but also more recent histories or commentaries, such 
as that of Lovett and Hughes (History of the Novel in England, 
1932), and Gerould’s (Patterns of English and American Fiction, 
1942), though this appeared too recently to have been taken into 
account when Mr. Wagenknecht was at work. It is probably easier 
to achieve substantial accuracy in such a venture than in revising 
an old book; and Mr. Wagenknecht’s success in this respect at least 
gives support to this opinion. If one has only one’s self to reckon 
with, it is easier also to maintain critical consistency, unity of tone, 
liveliness, and clarity. 

Mr. Wagenknecht is an experienced, careful, and engaging writer, 
and his Cavalcade has the virtues just specified, and others. It is, 
indeed, clearly the best of its kind, not because of any very striking 
innovations in arrangement, exposition, or even critical evaluation 
(Professor Gerould is the innovator), but rather because Mr. 
Wagenknecht has been able to learn from predecessors how to 
improve on their work, and because at the same time he has looked 
on novelists and periods with his own eyes. His comment is fresh, 
though its setting is familiar. 
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If any doubts strike readers of the Cavalcade, they will be doubts 
which might equally well have been suggested by other recent text- 
books. Still, two may be set down. The Cavalcade runs to over 600 
rather large pages, and Mr. Wagenknecht announces in his Preface 
that he is preparing a companion study of the American novel. 
Treatment as well as scale must force teachers to ask anxiously if 
they really want students to read Wagenknecht instead of some of 
the fiction he describes and discusses. In the second place, we get 
as far as Scott in the Cavalcade by p. 152, and we reach Barrie and 
Kipling before we reach p. 400. It is seriously disturbing to see how 
textbooks and teachers today are conspiring to centre study in very 
recent or contemporary literature. Do we really want to co-operate 
with those who are fostering the growth of ignorance? Two of the 
most effective methods known to this reviewer for promoting unedu- 
cation are, (1) the transformation of humanistic studies into 
information-subjects, sprinkled with dashes of ready-made opinion, 
and (2) confinement of attention and interest to the productions 
of our own time. “Shakespeare,” said a Middle-Western Master of 
Arts in English the other day, “is dreadfully remote.” She seemed 
to feel that in studying him as he is now taught she had wasted her 
time in mere antiquarianism. 


RoBEerRT SHAFER 
University of Cincinnati 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Volume II: 1740-1780, Reli- 
gious Sentimentalism in the Age of Johnson. By Hoxie 
NEALE FAIRCHILD. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xii+ 406. $5.00. 


The first volume of Mr. Fairchild’s study, which appeared in 
1939, dealt with the religious trends in English poetry between 
1700 and 1740. The present volume, the second in what promises 
to be a five-volume work, moves on to the Age of Johnson. 

In my comment on Vol. 1—in MIN for February, 1941—I 
described Mr. Fairchild’s method of assembling a body of perti- 
nent verse. The same method has here been followed, and with 
similar results. Though Mr. Fairchild cites only such verse writers 
as illustrate in one way or another the religious trends of the time, 
his bibliography of primary sources will be of great assistance to 
anyone concerned with the body of verse turned out in England 
between 1740 and 1780. 

Readers familiar with the earlier volume will find the theories 
of English culture there set forth restated and emphasized anew in 
the light of later developments. “In the eighteenth century as a 
whole,” writes Mr. Fairchild (p. 191), “the main stream of poetic 
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response to religious thought and feeling descends from seven- 
teenth-century Protestantism through latitudinarianism to a defi- 
nitely non-Christian sentimentalism.” And most of the writers cited 
in this volume are discussed in respect of this “sentimentalism,” 
shown to be of various kinds and degrees but always stemming from 
the essentially non-Catholic culture of England and illustrating 
in manifold ways a temperament and attitude which the author, 
speaking as an Anglo-Catholic, believes bound to result from 
an abandonment of religious orthodoxy. It is, furthermore, an 
essential part of the author’s theory of history that “the religion 
of sentiment goes hand in hand with those literary tendencies which 
students of the period label ‘ preromantic’” (p. 366). 

The statement of the development of English culture in the eigh- 
teenth century which Mr. Fairchild has now built up seems, to put 
it as briefly and simply as possible, lamentably out of focus. In 
saying this, the present reviewer has not the slightest desire to 
challenge Mr. Fairchild’s Anglo-Catholic point of view. But 
surely, no matter from what point of view a history of culture and 
literature is written, one may insist upon certain things. One may 
insist, for instance, that the historian proceed upon a carefully 
chosen and rigorously defined level of analysis; if he must from 
time to time shift to a different level, this shift must be made 
explicit. Mr. Fairchild works at many different levels: textual 
commentary, commentary on the personalities of the writers, cul- 
tural development in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reli- 
gious development, and a normative standard of religious experi- 
ence and expression. The blurred picture which emerges is the 
result of Mr. Fairchild’s unhappy faculty of writing about a poem 
or a poet or more intangible things like “sentimentalism” or 
“romanticism ” from just as many levels as will enable him to 
enforce certain predetermined theories and judgments, 

Consider, for example, the statement on p. 365 regarding eigh- 
teenth-century medievalism. Mr. Fairchild, by linking seventeenth- 
century Protestantism, eighteenth-century sentimentalism, and 
nineteenth-century romanticism, presents us with a historical state- 
ment which purports to codrdinate literary, cultural, and religious 
developments and values. But it is a closed statement—any event 
that does not fit is to be made forcibly to fit. “ The Protestant back- 
ground of the religion of sentiment,” we read, “is no less obvious 
in the later than in the earlier period. The striking development 
of preromantic medievalism during the Age of Johnson may seem 
to introduce a discordant factor. This tendency, however, implies 
no more than a desire for emotional stimulation by the strange and 
the remote. If contact with the Middle Ages had inspired in 
Gothicists like Thomas Warton the most lukewarm affection for 
Holy Church, the Incarnation, the Virgin Mary, the priesthood, or 
the sacrament of the altar, one would grant that a Catholic influence 
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was at work upon them.” It is simply not true—in accord, that is, 
with the known facts—that this medievalism “implies no more 
than a desire for emotional stimulation... .” What Mr. Fair- 
child means basically, and what anybody would grant him, is that 
these men were not converted to Anglo-Catholicism. But their 
medievalism implies a great many things, some of them—for 
instance—essentially linguistic. 

Take, again, Mr. Fairchild’s concluding statement (p. 363) 
regarding Gray: “The chief conclusion to be drawn from Gray’s 
writings is that once sentimentalism has taken definite form its 
literary media may be cultivated by a conscious artist who has no 
religion worth mentioning sentimental or otherwise.” The five 
pages of analysis preceding this final résumé offer a fair example 
of Mr. Fairchild’s perverse methods. Biographical odds and ends, 
inference, generalization—these are fitted together to give us the 
degree of Gray’s irreligion. Thirteen lines of Gray are then quoted 
as a reminder of the spiritual barrenness of his poetry. And then 
the “ chief conclusion,” hopelessly implicating the unfortunate poet 
in those two vast historical themes, sentimentalism and decaying 
Protestantism, which taken together are to explain most of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England. 

These two instances of confused treatment might be multiplied 
many times. Conclusions and generalizations arrived at in such a 
quixotic manner can scarcely be compelling. 


RIcARDO QUINTANA 
The University of Wisconsin 


The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Canterbury. A Critical 
Edition, with Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and 
Indices, by Levi Rosert Linp. Urbana: The University of 
Illinois Press, 1942. 245 pp. 


The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Canterbury is a religious 
epic of 3344 rhymed hexameters, written near the beginning of the 
twelfth century by a French-born monk of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 
Its subject is the life and temptations of a Syrian hermit named 
Malchus, of whom Jerome once wrote a short biography. The poem 
has almost no literary merit, being a tasteless conglomeration of 
hagiography, description, apostrophes, prayers, mythology, and 
digressions of every sort. Yet it is valuable for the light it throws 
on the state of English culture in the decades following the Norman 
Conquest. 

The volume at hand, a critical editio princeps of the Vita, pro- 
vides both a sound text and an exhaustive analysis of the poem and 
its background. In his Introduction Professor Lind devotes sepa- 
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rate sections to Reginald’s life, to the content, nature, and sources 
of the Vita, to the manuscripts and their relationship, to the prin- 
ciples of spelling and punctuation followed in the text, and to a 
printing of two prose pieces by Reginald, his letter to Baldwin of 
Rochester and his “ De Intentione in Sequentem Librum,” both 
found in a twelfth-century manuscript of the poem which was evi- 
dently prepared as a gift copy. 

Lind’s text is based chiefly on this manuscript (Bodl. Laud. 
Misc. 40), though with a full collation of six others from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Of the subsidiary versions, the 
most interesting is one of 1076 lines (Oxon., Coll. Mertonensis 241, 
fols. 2-17v), which Lind believes is a copy of Reginald’s first draft. 
It corresponds closely with Jerome’s prose life of Malchus and may 
be regarded as the plot framework which Reginald was later to 
elaborate “in keeping with . . . the convention of verbosity com- 
mon to such pieces of Medieval Latin literature” (p. 36). Besides 
printing this manuscript as a supplement, Lind includes its line- 
numbering on the pages of the main text, thus enabling the reader 
to see where Reginald expanded his original outline. In addition, 
pertinent passages from Jerome’s Life of Malchus appear above the 
apparatus criticus, completing a text page that is highly efficient. 

The material in the Notes and Addenda is of two kinds: con- 
temporary interpretation of the Vita in the form of marginal and 
interlinear glosses found in the manuscripts; and Lind’s own com- 
mentary, including the identification of sources, translation of 
difficult passages, lexicographical data, and comments on Reginald’s 
prosody. The notes are full and exact, providing a clear picture of 
Reginald’s Latin and of his indebtedness to Hildebert of Le Mans, 
the Bible, Martianus Capella, Ambrosius, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Persius, Terence, and Lucan. 

The volume closes with an extensive bibliography and two word 
lists, an Index Nominum and an Index Verborum Selectorum et 
Graecismorum. These sections show the same careful workman- 
ship as the rest of the book, rounding out an edition that should be 
gratefully received by all mediaevalists. The Vita Sancti Malchi 
may not be great literature, but it nevertheless is a significant 
document. Professor Lind has performed a useful service in 
making it available for further study. 


PutTnaM FENNELL JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Forgotten Hume: Le Bon David. By Ernust CAMPBELL 
Mossner, New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xv -+ 251. $3.00. 


Professor Mossner thinks that as a person the “historical Hume 
is the equal of Johnson, morally as good, humanly as lovable.” 
The object of his book is to revive some of the respect and affection 
which Hume’s intimates had for him, not as a philosopher (they 
nearly all rejected his philosophy) but as a human being. He nar- 
rates in successive chapters Hume’s persistent and disinterested 
efforts to launch the Scottish poets Blacklock, Home, Wilkie, and 
Macpherson; shows, by reviewing his controversy with the Rev. 
Robert Wallace, how candid and good-tempered he was; re-tells 
the old story of the quarrel with Rousseau; presents the first 
extended account of his relations with Boswell; and ends with a 
contrast between Hume and Johnson which furnishes the thesis 
for the entire book. Hume is very much alive as a philosopher, 
but the advantage is still on Johnson’s side, for he is known also 
as a man. Hume was a placid, gentle, kind-hearted, affectionate 
man. Why is he not widely known as such? Perhaps he would 
be if Boswell had written his biography—and Boswell began 
recording Hume’s conversation some months before he met Johnson. 

Professor Mossner has not made clear who it is he is talking to. 
It does not appear that Hume has ever been “ forgotten ” by those 
who have read systematically in the letters and memoirs of the 
eighteenth century. Leslie Stephen’s article in the D.N.B. says 
for him just what Professor Mossner does. I suppose he wishes a 
wider sympathy, wants literate people in general to be aware of 
Hume as a personality, as they are of Johnson. 

They never will be, and it would not have made much difference 
if Boswell had written his biography. Personalities of the past do 
not survive merely because they were good or wise or kind-hearted. 
They survive, if they were soldiers or statesmen, because they per- 
formed heroic actions or could become the subject of heroic legends ; 
they survive, if they were men of letters, because they were pictur- 
esque and dramatic: because, like Walter Scott, they wrote novels 
anonymously and failed for a million dollars; because, like John- 
son, they were formidable and unpredictable, given to eccentric 
habits, and endowed with the gift of memorable speech. A man of 
letters whose life is placid and prosperous, who avoids controversy 
and practices unfailing good humor, may purchase present peace 
of mind, but he has dropped out of the race for personal notoriety. 
Hume would have admitted as much and would have added that he 
did not care in the least. I shall not attempt to assess the further 
handicap furnished by Hume’s skepticism, but that in itself may 
well be insuperable. The world, even when it parades its own 
skepticism, is loath to take a skeptic to its heart. 


I 
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Professor Mossner’s book is well written and entertaining. It 
is moreover learned, presenting the results of a good deal of 
research in original sources. It would be more persuasive if he 
did not so constantly write as advocate for the defense, and resort 
so often to special pleading. 


FREDERICK A, POTTLE 
Yale University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 
(1942). Collected by R. W. Coapman. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 1943. Pp. 83. 
$2.50. Contains “Alfred the Scribe” by N. R. Ker, “ Marching 
Song” by J. A. Chapman, “ The Action of Comus” by E. M. W. 
Tillyard, “An Addition to the Canon of Johnson’s Writings” by 
L. F. Powell (Preface to the first Index to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, which exists in two forms, 1753 and 1789), “ Harmonious 
Jones” by R. M. Hewitt, “ Balder Dead, 1855” by Frederick Page 
(“ Balder is Christianity as it has fared among men. Lok is the 
critical spirit. ... Hoder . .. is popular opinion”; influenced 
by Heroes and Hero-Worship), “The Love Poetry of Thomas 
Hardy ” by V. H. Collins (chiefly the Poems of 1912-13, which 
deal with his first wife). Mr. Tillyard’s contention, which seems 
to me over-subtle and tenuous, is that passages in the 1637 Comus 
which are not found in the manuscript were added to indicate 
that neither Comus nor the lady were right in their dispute as to 
chastity. Marriage is the solution. Mr. Hewitt’s article, which is 
both interesting and valuable, shows that Sir William Jones’s 
Persian Grammar is the first English work to stress the value of 
oriental poetry as poetry. He examines Jones’s original verse, 
which is of little significance, with some care and remarks that 
Jones “preferred Shakespeare’s sonnets to those of Petrarch.” 
It is to be wished that he had given us the date of this utterance 
and the reference, for it may well be the first recorded praise of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets in the eighteenth century. 

R. D. H. 
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Recrologn 


EDWARD COOK ARMSTRONG 


Edward Cook Armstrong died in his home at Princeton on 
March 5. He was co-editor of MoperN Lanauace Nores from 
1911 to 1915. Long before that, he had assisted in editorial work 
on the journal, for which he wrote more than thirty articles, 
reviews, and notices. After he resigned from the editorial board, 
he continued his friendly interest, contributing articles to the 
magazine as recently as 1942. Several of the editors and many of 
the contributors have been his students or colleagues. To them his 
keen understanding, his accurate knowledge, and his high standard 
of scholarship meant much. As a professor for twenty years at the 
Johns Hopkins and for twenty-six at Princeton, as the editor of 
the Elliott Monographs, as an active member of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, of which he was president in 1918-1919, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, whose chairman he was 
in 1929-1935, and as a fellow of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Medieval Academy, and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, he exerted influence throughout the country. 
His chief publications lay in the field of Old French. Le Cheva- 
lier a l’épée appeared: in 1900; Barlaam et Josaphat, in 1922. He 
organized at Princeton a group of scholars who devoted themselves 
to the Alexander corpus. Their labors have already resulted in the 
publication, with his guidance, of fourteen volumes. His life 
developed as a scholar’s should. He helped the teacher of under- 
graduates with his Syntag of the French Verb. He contributed to 
knowledge of his subject by his own learned publications and by 
editing those of others. He aided in the selection of teachers, in 
promoting the work of organizations that give help and encourage- 
ment to scholarship, and he undertook one of the few large Romance 
enterprises that have been fathered in America. His fine achieve- 
ment will be recognized by all who work in his field. He would 
have liked those who had the privilege of knowing him to show 
their appreciation of our loss by imitating his high purpose and 
his untiring devotion to the tasks that he undertook. 

H.C. L. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The Hnglish list includes only books 
received. ] 


Fletcher, Harris Francis, ed.—John Mil- 
ton’s complete poetical works, reproduced in 
photographic facsimile. Vol. I, Poems &c. 
upon several occasions, 1673; Poems, both 
English and Latin, 1645, with fugitive print- 
ings, manuscript copies, and their collations, 
Urbana: The U. of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. 
vi+ 465. $20.00. 

Hutcheson, Harold R., ed.—Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury’s De religione laici, edited and 
translated with a critical discussion of his 
life and philosophy and a comprehensive 
bibliography of his works. New Haven: Yale 
U. Press, 1944. Pp. x + 199. $3.00. (Yale 
Studies in English, 98.) 

Loomis, Louise R., ed.—The Iliad of Homer, 
translated by Samuel Butler. New York: 
Walter J. Black, 1942. Published for the 
Classics Club. Pp, xxxiv + 391. 

More, Louis Trenchard. — The life and 
works of the honourable Robert Boyle. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944, Pp. 
xii+ 313. $4.50. 


FRENCH 


Allem, Maurice—Alfred de Musset. 1941. 
Aubry, Jean.— Une amitié exemplaire: 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam et Mallarmé. 
Banville, Th. de.—Les Stalactites, éd. 
critique par Paul Souchon. 1942. 
_Baudelaire——CEuvres complétes. I, Juve- 
nilia, ceuvres posthumes, reliquiae, éd. J. 
Crépet. Paris: Conard, 1940. 

——Les Fleurs du mal, éd. Crépet et 
Blin, 1941. 

Bellessort, A. — Dix-huitiéme siécle et 
Tomantisme. 1941. 

Billy, André.—Huysmans et ses amis 
lyonnais. Lyons: Lardanchet, 1942. 
Bonnamy, Georges. — Arthur Rimbaud. 
Paris: Debresse, 1941. 

Borel, Pierre.—Lettres de Guy de Maupas- 
sant 4 Flaubert. 1941. 


ae René.—Lamennais le trop chrétien. 


Bullen, K. B.—Charles Baudelaire. Cairo: 
Horus, 1941. 


Clavier, M. L.—Léon Dierx, le poéte. 


Carman, J. Neal.— Elementary French. 
Yew York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. xxxiii 
+383 pp. $2.00. 


Carmontelle. — Comédies et proverbes 
choisis par L. Thomas. 2 v. 1941. 

Chaponniére, Paul. — Caricatures toepf- 
fériennes. 1941. 

Chérel, Albert.—Déceptions et confiance 
de Voltaire. 1942. 

Delahaye, Ernest.—Souvenirs familiers. A 
propos de Verlaine, Rimbaud et Germain 
Nouveau. Paris: Messein, 1942. 


Verlaine, étude biographique. Ibdid., 


1942. 


Derréal, H.—La Langue de saint Pierre 
Fourier, contrib. & l’étude du francais parlé 
en Lorraine au XVIIe siécle. 1942. 


Le Style de saint Pierre Fourier. 


1942, 

Descaves, Lucien.—Les Derniéres Années 
de Huysmans. Paris: A. Michel, 1941. 

Fouchet. — Apollinaire le mal-aimé. 
Algiers: Charlot, 1942. 

Garcon, Maurice. — Huysmans inconnu. 
Paris: A. Michel, 1941. 

Guéguen, Pierre.—Racine. 1941. 

Hazard, Paul.—Actualité de La Fontaine. 
Buenos Aires: éd. Sur, 1942. 

La Force, duc de. — Chateaubriand au 
travail. Avignon: Aubanel, 1942. 

Levadoux, Michel. — Eulogy on George 
Washington. Delivered in Ste. Anne’s Church, 
Detroit, February, 1797. Ed. and trans. by 
E. B. Ham. Ann Arbor: W. L, Clements 
Library, 1944. 28 pp. 

Luppé, Marquis de.—Les Travaux et les 
jours d’Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Merejkowski, Dimitri. — Pascal. Paris: 
Grasset, 1941. 

Mérimée, Prosper.—Correspondance géné- 
rale, éd. Parturier. T. I. 

Mornet, Daniel.—Nicolas Boileau. 1942. 

Rousseaux, André.— Corneille et Racine. 
Fribourg: Libr. de l’Univ., 1941. 
Le Monde classique. Paris: A. Michel, 


1942, 


Tavera, F. — L’Idéal moral et Tlidée 
religieuse dans les Caractéres de La Bruyére. 
1941. 


SPANISH 


Aguilar, J. R.—Diccionario de similes. 
Mewico: Eds. Lux, 1941. 222 pp. 

Altamirano, I. M.—Aires de México, ed. 
A. Acevedo Escobedo. Mewico: Univ. Nac. 
Autoénoma, 1940. xxii + 180 pp. 

Alvarez Everoix, V.— Poesia americana. 
Mewico: Ruiz, 1941. 120 pp. 

Babcock, J. C. and Trevifio, S. N.—Intro- 
duction to Spanish. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1944. x + 198 pp. 
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Borges, Ocampo and Bioy Cesares.— 
Antologia poética argentina. Buenos Aires: 
Ed. Sudamericana, 1941. 


Campo, Estanislao del. — Fausto, ed. R. 
Quintana. Buenos Aires: Ed. de la Bibl. 
Nacional, 1940. 73 pp. 


Fausto, ed. L. Palma. Buenos Aires: 
Atlantida, 1940. 124 pp. 


Dario, Rubén.—Baladas y canciones, ed. 
A. Gonzflez Blanco. Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Tor, 1941. 176 pp. 

Cantos de vida y esperanza, ed. A. 
Ghiraldo, 1940, Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 
1940. 160 pp. 


Prosas profanas y otros poemas, ed. 
J. Enrique Rod6. Buenos Aires: Edit. Tor, 
1941. 192 pp. 


Herndndez, J.—Martin Fierro y La vuelta 
de Martin Fierro. Ed. M. Galvez. Buenos 
Aires: Vidaurreta, Pergamino, 1940. 382 pp. 


Herrera y Reissig, Julio. — Poesfas com- 
pletas, ed. G. de Torre. Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1942. 301 pp. 


Latorre, M. — La literatura de Chile. 
Buenos Aires: Univ. de Buenos Aires, 1941. 
208 pp. 


LeFort, E. C.—Some Trends in Con- 
temporary Spanish-American Letters. Pp. 
189-249 of Univ. of Miami. Hispanic-Ameri- 
can Studies. Coral Gables, Fla., 1941. 


Leon, Luis de.—The Perfect Wife, trans. 
by Sister Felicia. Boston: St. Anne’s House, 
44 Temple St., 1944. 137 pp. $2.50. 


Lizaso, F.—Marti y la utopia de América. 
Havana: Coleccién Ensayos, 1942. 46 pp. 


Magdaleno, M.—Fulgor de Marti. Mexico: 
Quetzal, 1940. 282 pp. 


MArquez Sterling, C.— Marti, maestro y 
ap6stol. Havana: Seoane, Fernandez, 1942. 
685 pp. 


Marti, José.—Antologia familiar. Ceiba del 
Agua, Cuba: Inst. Civico Militar, 1941. 
160 pp. 


San Martin, Bolivar, Washington, ed. 
B. Gonzflez Arrili. Buenos Aires: Sopena, 
1941. 150 pp. 


Méndez, M. I.— Marti. Estudio crftico- 
biogrifico. Havana: P. Fernindez, 1941. 
307 pp. 


Miré, R.—indice de la poesia panamefia 
contemporinea. Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 
1941. 189 pp. 


Montes de Oca Obregén, I. — Sonetos 
péstumos, ed. P. Moctezuma. Mewico: Abside, 
1941. 124 pp. 


Peraza y Sarausa, F.—Bibliografia marti- 
ana, 1940. Havana: Municipio de La Habana, 
1941. 13 pp. 


Pérez Perozo, Barrera, Carrién, Germania 
Moncayo, Bossano. — Motivos venezolanos, 
Quito: Imp. de la Univ., 1941. 137 pp. 

Prieto, G—Musa callejera, ed. F. Monterde, 
Mewico: Univ. Nac. Aut6énoma, 1940. xxii 
+ 233 pp. 

Rodriguez-Embil, L.—José Martf, el santo 
de América. Havana: P. Fernandez, 194], 
259 pp. 

Rold4n, Belisario.—Poesfas completas, ed. 
J. Ingenieros. Buenos Aires: Sopena Argen- 
tina, 1940. 160 pp. 

Sanchez, L. A.—Balance y liquidacién del 
novecientos, Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 1941. 
210 pp. 

SAnchez Trincado, J. L.— La inquietud 
filosé6fica en la poesia dramatica de Arturo 
Cambours Ocampo. Buenos Aires: Signo, 
1941. 19 pp. 

Santos Chocano, José.—Seleccién de poesfas, 
ed. J. Parra del Riego y articulos eriticos 
por M. G. Prada, I. Calderén, A. Gonzalez 
Blanco y R. Meza Fuentes. 2v. Montevideo: 
1941. 240 + 240 pp. 

Teja Zabre, Alfonso.—El adiés a Rubén 
Dario. Mewico: Botas, 1941. 61 pp. 

Terrazas, F. de.—Poesiis. Ed. A. Castro 
Leal. Mewico: Perrfia Hnos., 1941. xxv+ 
120 pp. 

Torre Revello.—Origenes de la imprenta 
en Espafia y su desarrollo en América 
espafiola. Buenos Aires: Inst. Cultural Esp, 
1940. 350 pp. 

Valle, R. H.—indice de la sia centro- 
americana. Santiago de Chile: Ercilla, 1941. 
382 pp. 

Wise, M. M.—Latin American Periodicals 
Current in the Library of Congress. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1941. 137 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Tolentino, Nicolau.—Satiras, ed. Rodrigues 
Lapa. Lisbon: Textos Literdrios, 1941, xvi 
+ 92 pp. ‘ 

Vicente, Gil.— Auto da Embarcacao de 
Gloria, ed. P. Quintela, Coimbra: Col. Uni- 
versitas, 1941. Ixviii + 100 pp. 

Tragicom. pastoril da Serra da Estréla. 
Ibid., 1941. 148 pp. 


RUMANIAN 


Buletinul Institutului de Filologie romina 
“ Alexandru Philippide.” Director: Torgu 
Iordan. IX (1942). Univ. din Iasi. ivt 


248 pp. oul 
i istique. Publ. par A- Rosetti. 
Bulletin linguistiq Lage 


VIII (1940), IX (1941). Univ. 
197 + 142 pp. 
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The McGill French Summer School is a 


“Perfect your Prench 


long established and popular School, It 


Old-W orld 


? rovides carefully graded instruction for 

Montreal oa who. wish to improve their com- 

mand of spoken and written French and 

‘ at the same time offers a wide range of 
cultural courses, some of which lead to 

m the M.A, degree at McGill or elsewhere, 
McGill Untver sity All courses in intermediate and advanced 
sections are of University standard. Cer- 


FRENCH tificates show equivalent semester hours 


for university credit. 


SUMMER SCHOOL Students are advised to stay in University 


residence with French staff. French alone 
spoken at all times. Conversation and 
JUNE 26-AUG. , 1944 practical. work with the language in a 
natural French atmosphere. Special course 
: on war-time and post-war France. 
Write now for prospectus, to: Fee (tuition, board and lodging) $180.00 


Director, French Summer School (Canadian). U. S. currency is now at a 
McGILL UNIVERSITY premium. 
Montreal, Canada 


“Never mind wrapping it — 
our Army needs the paper! ” 


Right, Mrs; Jones! Practically every oné of 
the 700,000 different items convoyed to our 
boys is wrapped for protection in paper or 
paperboard or both! 


The wat need for paper grows daily. Current 
paper production cannot meet this steadily 
mounting demand unless you and every other 
man and woman join Mrs. 
Jones in using less paper at the 
store, in your office, at home. 
This and other magazines, although ac 
using only 5 per cent of the paper sis magazine, was prepared by the Wav 
supply, are saving 450 million Advertising Council in cooperation with 


pounds of paper this year—to re- the War Production Board and the 
lease it for vital war needs. Office of War Information, 
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DENOEU AND HALL'S | 
Spoken French, Basic Course 


Complete, $2.00. Units I-XU, $ 80. Units XHI-XXX, $1.20 
Manuel du Guide, $1.00 


CIOFFARI’S 
Spoken Italian, Basic Course 


In press 


Civilian editions of the manuals prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
Use this new, successful method in special classes aiming at fluency in spoken 
French or Italian in the shortest possible time. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN. FRANCISCO. DALLAS LONDON 


Edited by OTIS H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvama 


This classic of the Argentine holds a place in Latin 
American literature comparable to that of Park- — 
man’s Oregon Trail in the literature of the United 
States. Reliable critics have placed Excursion be- 
side Sarmiento’s Facundo and Hernandez’s Martin 
Fierro, as one of the three most representative 
works in the national literature. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, New York 


ANSILEA 


UNA EXCURSION 


A LOS INDIOS RANQUELES 
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